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The Congregational Review. 


APRIL, 1888. 


CONCERNING THEATRE-GOING. 


Ir is rather more than thirty years since Charles Kingsley 
wrote that remarkable essay on ‘‘ Plays and Puritans,” which 
is one of the most complete vindications of the position 
taken by the Puritans in their condemnation of the stage 
which has ever been penned, and which is all the more 
striking as coming from one who was not in sympathy with 
their theological views. Mr. Kingsley is not open to the 
charge either of asceticism or Philistinism. He was fully 
alive to the attractions of art in every form, and was cer- 
tainly not under the sway of scruples which men of more 
robust minds might regard as over-strained or pedantic. 
Robustness, indeed, was one of his leading characteristics, 
and it was the vigour of his common sense which led him 
to insist so strongly upon the service which the Puritans 
did in their protest against the corrupting influence of the 
stage. Some of his general observations will come under 
review afterwards. At the outset, however, it is important 
to note his testimony as to the state of opinion when he 
wrote— 


It seems to have escaped most persons’ notice that either all England 
is grown very foolish, or the Puritan opinions on several matters have 
been justified by time. On the matter of the stage, the world has cer- 
tainly come over to their way of thinking. Few educated men now 
think it worth while to go to see any play, and that exactly for the 
same reason as the Puritans put forward; and still fewer educated 
men think it worth while to write plays, finding that since the grosser 
excitements of the imagination have become forbidden themes, there is 
really very little to write about (Kingsley’s Essays, ii. 134). 
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This represents a very different state of things from 
that which is suggested by the writer, quoted in the 
December number of The Sword and Trowel, who asks, 
‘*What can be expected as to spirituality in the Church 
when deacons are better acquainted with ‘Hamlet’ and 
Irving’s actings than with the Word of God?” This is a 
favourite style of observation with those who care more 
for smartness than for truth, and cannot sacrifice an 
epigram, even though it should suggest a slander. An in- 
timate acquaintance with Shakespeare, and a critical 
appreciation either of ‘‘ Hamlet” or of Irving’s actings, are 
not every-day attainments with Dissenting deacons, or 
indeed with any other class of men who are outside literary 
circles. But the suggestion goes further. It is that some 
deacons are so given to Shakespeare and the theatre, that 
they neglect their Bible and lower their own spirituality. 
Inuendoes of this character are too contemptible, even 
though they come from one whom Mr. Spurgeon canonizes 
asa “‘man of God;” and whose saintliness is exhibited in 
the charitable statement with which his letter begins— 
‘* You cannot well overstate the spiritual death and dearth 
which prevail in the provinces.” This witness is untrue, and 
the words in which he whittles away the character of men 
who are earnestly endeavouring to do God’s service—in 
numberless cases, in defiance of an opposition before which 
these ‘‘ unco good” quail—are the utterances of a morbid 
pessimism which regards every deviation from its own 
ideas as a sign of spiritual degeneracy. It is not true that 
the churches in the ‘‘ provinces ” (as he is pleased to eall 
all extra-metropolitan England, as though the country 
were in subjection to London) are in this miserable con- 
dition, any more than it is true that their deacons flock 
to see Henry Irving, or spend their leisure hours in study- 
ing the problems of ‘‘ Hamlet.” At the same time it must 
be said in passing, that it is not to be admitted, even by 
silence on the point, that the study of Shakespeare is an 
improper occupation for a Christian. This is what the 
sentence quoted implies, and such an idea can only be met 
by stern and scornful resistance. By all means let every man 
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be fully persuaded in his own mind. If there be any of the 
spirit of the Kaliph, who ordered the destruction of the great 
Alexandrine library, justifying his action on the plea that 
if the books were in harmony with the Koran they were 
not necessary, and if they were opposed to it they were 
pernicious, they must be left to their own Philistine pre- 
judice. It is not for others to force on them a culture for 
which they have neither sympathy nor taste, and possibly 
not much capacity. What is to be resisted, at whatever 
cost, is the attempt to impose a like narrow and oppressive 
rule of ignorance upon others. A ban upon the free exer- 
cise of those intellectual faculties which God has given us 
in order that we may the better serve Him, and in the 
culture of which we find not only a recreation never more 
necessary than amid the strain and stress of these eager 
and restless times, but also an enlargement both of mind 
and heart, would be simply intolerable. Such retrograde 
action must be opposed in the interests of spiritual religion 
quite as much as for the sake of liberty. 

Mr. Spurgeon himself has more than once insisted that 
Christian ministers are frequenters of the theatre, and in 
this fact finds one symptom of that ‘‘ down grade ”’ tendency 
which he imputes to churches and ministers alike. The 
evidence that this is to any extent common among Congre- 
gational ministers is not forthcoming. It must, however, 
at once be admitted that an occasional visit to the theatre 
on the part of some (a very small minority at the most) 
ministers is not so uncommon as it was some years ago. 
Whether it be for good or for evil, it is certain that more 
tolerance, both in word and action, is shown to the theatre 
than was the case in the last generation. When Mr. 
Kingsley wrote the sentences quoted above, a Dissenting 
minister could hardly have visited a theatre without 
tarnishing his reputation and probably forfeiting his posi- 
tion. This is not the case to-day. A minister known to be 
an habitué of the theatre would still, to say the least, be 
regarded with doubt and suspicion, and by a large number 
of Christian people with feelings stronger still. But a 
visit to the theatre is not looked upon as a deadly sin, the 
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commission of which excommunicates the offender from 
the congregation of the faithful; and it is pretty safe to 
say that no amount of censure or denunciation is likely 
to revive the sentiment which this extreme view reflects. 
The majority even of those who do not go to the play 
themselves would shrink from pronouncing it sinful per 
se. They look upon the general influence of the theatre 
and its surroundings as deleterious; they would regard 
habitual indulgence in such pleasures as fatal to all strength 
and nobility of Christian character, and ultimately to 
spiritual life altogether; they might go so far as to hold 
that, seeing the dangers which lurk in it, even occasional 
visits are not expedient. But there they stop. They 
refuse to pronounce such visits criminal, or to sit in 
judgment upon those who hold that they may enjoy what 
to them is an innocent intellectual pleasure without any 
sacrifice of principle, and indeed with positive advantage 
to Christian truth, by helping to emancipate it from the 
swaddling clothes of mere prejudice and tradition. 

“At the present time it is matter of notoriety that 
preachers of no mean repute defend the play-house, and 
do so because they have been seen there.’ Not charity alone, 
but common fairness requires that the two clauses of 
this sentence be transposed. As it stands, it implies that 
these “ preachers of no mean repute,”’ having been seen at a 
theatre, undertook to defend it. Surely the truth is rather 
that, having an opinion that the wholesale denunciation of 
the theatre was alike impolitic and unjust, they had the 
courage of their convictions, and went probably to see 
Henry Irving or some other distinguished actor. The 
order of sequence here is not a secondary point. In the case 
as it is put it seems to be insinuated that there was first 
a failure to comply with the law of Christ, and when that 
was discovered, an endeavour to defend it by argument. 
At all events, the radical difference in the estimate of the 
theatre is ignored or thrust into some subordinate place. 
Yet it is just this which has to be faced. Assuming the 
facts to be as stated, then, there are ‘‘ preachers of no mean 
repute’ who hold just as conscientiously and firmly as 
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those who take an extreme view on the opposite side, that 
the theatre, under certain conditions which they find in 
some of the theatres of the day, is an innocent form of much 
needed relaxation. Possibly some of them may go even 
further, and say that there are in it elements of instruction 
which may be valuable to all men, but specially so to those 
who have to deal with human nature. It is not of the slightest 
use to talk to such men in a dogmatic tone, or to constitute 
ourselves their censors and rebuke them for their spiritual 
decay, for they deny the premisses on which the condemna- 
tion rests. Convince them that their conception is wrong, 
and the liberty they claim at variance with the interest of 
that great work to which their life is consecrated, and they 
will not hesitate to make any sacrifice of personal enjoy- 
ment which may be required at their hands. But 
anathema must not, cannot be, the substitute for argu- 
ment. Its effect is uniformly to confirm those against 
whom it is directed in their old belief. There is a natural 
resentment of the suggestion that they are allowing in- 
clination to sway their judgment, and that a difference 
of opinion is a sign of unregeneracy and want of true 
spiritual sentiment. 

But the impotence of mere denunciation and the necessity 
for quiet argument and persuasion become even more apparent 
when the probable influence of these teachers is taken into 
account. Their view is certainly that which is most calcu- 
lated to be popular. It falls in so completely with the temper 
of the day, and the tastes of numbers, that it will be eagerly 
welcomed by a multitude who will not trouble themselves 
about the reasons for the action of these religious leaders, 
but will eagerly seize upon it as giving them warrant for an 
indulgence they have always desired but have been afraid to 
take. No doubtin this view there is a very grave responsibility 
resting upon the “‘ preachers of no mean repute,” and one 
which they cannot evade. One of the gravest perils to the 
spiritual life in connection with this whole matter is that 
many may be led to exercise a liberty which their own 
consciences do not justify. The apostolic warning 
certainly applies here, ‘he that doubted is condemned if 
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he eat,” and the fear is, lest many should sweep away 
scruples which still linger in their own consciences by an 
appeal to the example of these pastors and teachers. On 
the latter must rest the obligation to make their own 
position clear and intelligible, so that those who follow 
them may be able to give a reason for the liberty in which 
they rejoice. Nothing could be more impolitic, however, 
on the part of those who think they are wrong than to 
assume all that requires to be proved, and instead of 
pointing out the fallacies of their reasoning to hold them 
up as traitors of the gospel. Those who look up to them 
and believe in their excellence will certainly not accept this 
estimate. In short, if the condemnation of theatre-going 
involves this unreasoning denunciation of men, who in all 
other respects show themselves deserving, not only of the 
confidence but of the respect and affection of Christian men, 
there can be but one issue to the controversy. Wholesale 
and undiscriminating censure unsustained by argument, 
and resting on an authority the nature of which it is not 
easy to define, is predestined to utter and disastrous failure. 

The change, however, is sufficiently significant, it may 
even be that it is ominous. When Kingsley wrote he held 
that the Puritan view of the stage had so far prevailed that 
no educated man “‘ cared to go to the play.” Now it is said 
that men who occupy Nonconformist pulpits are prepared 
to defend the stage. These defences or apologies are 
unknown to us, and we are, therefore, somewhat in the 
dark in the discussion. It is probable that even those who 
would speak most favourably would introduce into their 
defence so many limitations, as materially to qualify the 
contention. Still, after all deductions, the fact remains that 
there is among Congregationalists, and even among some 
of their ministers a change of attitude towards theatrical 
amusements, and the question arises as to the reason of 
this. ‘To some extent it is probably due to an improvement 
in the theatre itself. Whether the Puritans would have 
dealt with the plays and actors of to-day as Prynne did 
with those of his time, in that withering satire, ‘“‘ Histrio- 
mastix,” which cost him so dearly, may be open to ques- 
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tion, but there can be no doubt as to the disgraceful 
nature of the dramatic representations which stirred up 
his righteous soul. Mr. Kingsley quotes the testimony of 
Ben Jonson to the same effect, and then adds— 


So speaks Ben Jonson in 1605, not finding, it seems, play-writing 
a peaceful trade, or play-poets and play-hearers improving company. 
After him, we should say no farther testimony on this unpleasant 
matter ought to be necessary. He may have been morose, fanatical, 
exaggerative ; but his bitter words suggest at least this dilemma. 
Either they are true and the play-house atmosphere (as Prynne says 
it was) that of Gehenna; or they are untrue, and the mere fruits of 
spite and envy against more successful poets. And what does that 
latter prove, but that the greatest poet of his age (after Shakespeare 
has gone), was not as much esteemed as some poets whom we know 
to have been more filthy than he? (Essays ii, 99.) 


In either case the words are conclusive as to the taste of 
those times, and there can be no doubt that playwrights 
and actors pandered to its depraved fancies. Their morality 
was borrowed largely from Italian literature, ‘‘ which exalts 
adultery into a virtue, seduction into a science, and revenge 
into a duty,” and in so framing their dramas, Mr. Kingsley 
well says— 


Certainly the playwrights put themselves between the horns of an 
ugly dilemma. Either the vices which they depicted were those of 
general English society, and of themselves also (for they lived in the 
very heart of town and court foppery), or else they were the vices of 
a foreign country, with which the English were comparatively un- 
acquainted. In the first case, we can only say that the Stuart age in 
England was one which deserved purgation of the most terrible kind, 
and to get rid of which the severest and most abnormal measures 
would have been not only justifiable, but, to judge by this experience 
of all history, necessary ; for extraordinary diseases never have been 
and never will be eradicated save by extraordinary medicines. In the 
second case, the playwrights were wantonly defiling the minds of the 
people, and instead of * holding up a mirror to vice ’’ instructing frail 
virtue in vices which she had not learned, and fully justifying old 
Prynne’s indignant complaints (Essays, p. 95). 


This is a loathsome picture, and prepares us for the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the golden age of the English drama was one of 
private immorality, public hypocrisy, ecclesiastical pedantry, 
and royal tyranny, and ended in the temporary downfall of 
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Church and Crown.” The time and space given to this por- 
traiture of the theatre of the Stuart period would not have 
been wasted had the only object been a vindication of the 
position taken by the Puritans, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to a right decision of the question how far their 
example should influence their descendants to-day. Nothing 
could be less satisfactory than the laying down of a hard- 
and-fast rule against the theatre because it was condemned 
by these noble Puritans. They could do nothing else. 
Their duty to God and their country compelled them to 
protest, both by word and deed, against an agency which 
was the deadly enemy of both. They understood what 
some in our times seem to forget, the intimate connection 
between private and domestic virtue and true patriotism. 
They knew that profligates would never be the defenders of 
liberty, and as the stage incited to a profligacy which re- 
garded man no more than it feared God, they opposed 
themselves to its abominations. Well does Mr. Kingsley 
say of this sin that: 
It is not merely theologically but socially one of the very worst 
of sins, the parent of seven other sins—of falsehood, suspicion, 
hate, murder, and a whole bevy of devils. The prevalence of adul- 
tery in any country has always been a sign and a cause of social 
insincerity, division, and revolution; and where a people has learnt 
to connive and laugh at it, and to treat it as a light thing, that people 
has always been careless, base, selfish, cowardly—ripe for slavery. 
Pregnant words these, not to be forgotten. These 
Puritans understood that sensual appetite was a deadly 
foe to national liberty and progress, and as the theatre 
fostered such evil taste, as Christians and Englishmen they 
eschewed it themselves, and wherever they had opportunity 
branded it as an instrument of the devil. They were 
right; but it by no means follows that all who pass this 
verdict upon their practice would admit that their prin- 
ciples would enforce a similar abstention to-day. It is 
mere ignorance which could lead any man to say that the 
stage of to-day is the same as that of the Stuart times. 
Even the worst theatres of our time have not sunk to the 
level of those which were frequented by the kings and 
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courtiers of this earlier period. To quote Mr. Kingsley 
once more: ‘‘ We should not allow those plays to be acted 
in our own day, because we know they would produce their 
effects. We should call him a madman who allowed his 
daughters or his servants to see such representations.” 

The inference to be drawn is, not that the Puritans, had 
they lived now, would have altered their views of the 
theatre, but only that their action towards a drama so 
essentially corrupt, is not decisive as to the course which 
they would have adopted now. ‘There are theatres and 
theatres, and that of the nineteenth century, whatever be 
its faults, is not that of the seventeenth. To judge it as 
though it were, and to invoke all the influence of our 
venerated ancestry for the condemnation of those who 
take a different view would be as useless as it certainly 
would be unjust. Thoughtful men are not to be imposed 
on thus. They must be reached by persuasion, and 
persuasion can only be effective when it is based on facts. 
Sweeping assertions and wholesale denunciations count 
for nothing, or, rather, they tell on the other side. They 
are regarded as signs of weakness, and judgment is all too 
hastily pronounced against the cause which has recourse 
to such very doubtful modes of controversy. There are 
those about whose piety there can be no reasonable question, 
who distinctly assert that they have found no moral evil in 
their occasional visits to the theatre, and they either resent 
the injustice of these accusations or ridicule them as dis- 
plays of insensate bigotry. 

It is necessary to treat the whole subject with more 
discrimination and a more careful regard to facts. There 
are, undoubtedly, bad theatres to-day, though it is ques- 
tionable whether even the worst are open to such cen- 
sures as those of Prynne. There may also be immoral 
plays, or plays whose tendency works for evil, not for good. 
About these there can be no controversy. They may not 
be so loathsome as those of the Stuart times, but they are 
equally offensive to that Christian sentiment which is at 
the heart of Puritanism. It matters not whether such 
plays belong to the seventeenth or nineteenth century, 
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there can be no question as to the propriety of a Christian 
being present at them. By all means let us put upon 
them the brand which they deserve. No Christian man 
can, for the sake of mere recreation, countenance the 
shameless display of absolute profligacy and vice. To him 
it can be no recreation, but an unrelieved offence, and to 
others it may be a deadly injury. About such repre- 
sentations there is no room for discussion. They are 
precluded by the principles of morality as well as religion. 
The stoutest champions of liberty would hardly say a word 
on behalf of such performances as these. 

Given, therefore, a state of things, parallel to that 
with which the Puritans had to do, and they would 
follow their example. It is when we have to deal with 
plays in relation to which no such judgment can be 
pronounced that the difficulty begins. It is said there 
are theatres of another type, where the plays acted are 
selected for their intellectual power and their moral teach- 
ing, in which there is nothing to shock the most delicate 
susceptibilities, where the enjoyment is of the most refined 
character and is derived from the dramatic skill of the per- 
formance. So far as this is true it may serve to explain 
the change which seems to have taken place within the last 
thirty years. ‘This is certainly in opposition to the view of 
Mr. Kingsley already quoted: ‘‘The grosser excitements 
of passion are forbidden, and therefore plays lose their 
attraction.” If that were universally true, it would end 
the controversy. If there must be gross excitements and 
passion in order to constitute the pleasure of a play, then 
all who know anything of the battle between the flesh and 
spirit, who find it a hard fight, and who long for the 
victory of the spirit, will feel bound by every consideration 
of spiritual wisdom to avoid ‘‘ those grosser excitements.”’ 
But this is the point in dispute. Mr. Kingsley’s conten- 
tion is traversed by a play. It is asserted that there 
are theatres which are wholly free from such an impu- 
tation, and that occasional visits to them are not open to 
the exception taken to those of another class. Let it be 
granted, for the sake of argument, albeit there are state- 
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ments made by men of large experience in theatrical 
management which warrant a doubt whether the purifi- 
cation is as complete as represented, at least in more than 
one or two cases. 

However that be, it is with a theatre answering to this 
ideal that our argument is concerned. The “if” may be 
a very large one, but if such a theatre, are Christians 
justified in occasional visits to the play, or is theatre-going 
in itself a sin? Ifit is sin, where does the sin lie? It must 
be kept in mind that we are discussing an ideal state of 
things, and whatever conclusion is reached cannot apply 
until that ideal is reached. Supposing, then, the play 
innocent, the performance equally so, and the surroundings 
correct and pure, where is the sin? Isit in the cultivation 
of the dramatic faculty ? It requires some hardihood to 
take such a position. There are few indeed who possess 
it who would not cultivate it, for there are very few gifts 
the exercise of which is more enjoyed, both by those who 
employ it and those for whose entertainment it is employed. 
It would be hard to persuade either that there is anything 
wrong in the enjoyment of a taste which is certainly all 
but universal, even the censors of the drama being no 
exception to the rule. Where, then, does the sin begin ? 
A little incident, which recently came to our knowledge, 
may help to show that even as to the use of this dramatic 
faculty the question is not so simple as at first would 
appear. A friend writes, saying that he had an actress 
in his congregation, who was on the stage when she was 
converted. He said not a word to her about her profession, 
did not even ask her to abandon it, but waited to see 
how the new religious life would affect her action. Of her 
own free will, and of course at great sacrifice, she aban- 
doned a calling which she enjoyed, in which she had been 
successful, and by which she lived. The reason she gave 
was that in order to act well she must identify herself 
during whole hours and even days with the character she 

yas personating, and when that character was an ignoble 
and debasing one, that then the mere attempt to identify 
herself with it was an injury and detriment to her own 
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character. That is an argument which ought to have 
weight. It may not be decisive, but at least it shows that 
the objections to the stage are not so feeble as is sometimes 
supposed. There must be bad characters if there is to be 
a theatre, and the effect on a sensitive moral nature of the 
study necessary to personate them effectively cannot be 
left out of account. 

But it is not necessary to pronounce theatre-going as 
absolute sin, to be placed in the same category as in- 
temperance or falsehood. We are content to rest the case 
upon somewhat lower grounds. Suppose it is not a sin, 
and that there is no moral quality calling for condemnation 
in it, then the question comes, being lawful, is it expedient ? 
Our own answer is unequivocal. We have no doubt in our 
mind, but emphatically say “no,” absolutely inexpedient, 
and inexpedient in a very high degree, and a degree which 
will be enhanced the more we recognize the unselfish 
character of the religion we profess. The reasons for this 
conclusion must be stated in a subsequent paper. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. INTRODUCTION AND 
EXPOSITION BY REY. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D.* 


We can readily imagine that the announcement of a new 
and elaborate commentary upon the Fourth Gospel will 
not, in many minds, raise the hope that it sheds any new 
light upon the greatest problems of New Testament criti- 
cism, or contributes much that is valuable to the store of 
knowledge already accumulated upon this subject. Should 
any such reader open Dr. Reynolds’ volume, he will be very 
agreeably surprised. He will find that the book is a most 
valuable contribution to Nonconformist scholarship; that 


The Pulpit Commentary. The Gospel of John. Introduction 
and Exposition by Rev. H. R. Reynotps, D.D.; Homiletics by Rev. 
Prof. T. Croskery, D.D.; and Homilies by various authors, Vol. I. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
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it reveals a wide acquaintance with, and generous tolerance 
for, the destructive criticism that has been applied in recent 
years to John’s Gospel; that, at the same time, it gives a 
complete answer to the multiform and ever varying objec- 
tions of the masters in this school, by presenting a clear, 
powerful, and strikingly-put argument for the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Gospel as the work of the “ disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” 

A position capable of sound defence is, that with the text 
of the Gospel before him in all its wondrous simplicity and 
profundity, and with the commentaries of Westcott and 
Godet at hand, the Christian minister needs little else in 
the way of help, either to enable him to grasp the full 
meaning of the text or to prepare for pulpit duties. But a 
careful examination of Dr. Reynolds’ Introduction and Ex- 
position will most probably lead those who hold this view, 
even somewhat against their first expectations, to the con- 
viction that his work deserves to stand side by side with the 
others. The scholarly insight and rich suggestiveness of 
the great Church of England divine, the transparent 
clearness and wide sweep of thought shown by the famed 
French Professor, are ably supplemented by the ripe thought 
and extensive reading of the Principal of Cheshunt College. 
Behind this exposition of St. John stands twenty-five years 
of hard exegetical study and an encyclopedic acquaintance 
with the vast literature of the subject. It is but natural 
that this Review should rejoice in so notable a contribution 
to the literature of Congregationalism. 

At the outset it is needful to state that Dr. Reynolds’ 
work is unfortunately published in what is known as “ The 
Pulpit Commentary,” and, consequently, is bound up with 
# considerable mass of ‘“‘ Homiletics” and ‘‘ Homilies by 
various writers.” This, from the scholarly point of view, is 
undoubtedly a great drawback. Students who desire to 
possess the work of Dr. Reynolds have to purchase with it 
amass of material which they do not want. Most “homilies 
by various writers ” are crutches that do those who lean upon 
them more harm than good; and to append elaborate ‘‘ homi- 
letics”” to a commentary of this class, while it may make 
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the book more popular among the wide class of clergymen 
and ministers who are not given to thinking for themselves, 
seems little short of a misfortune. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that, just as Westeott’s commentary, after its first 
issue in the “Speaker’s Commentary,” was issued in 
separate form at an early date, so the work of Dr. Reynolds 
may be published by itself in a compact volume which the 
student can place by the side of his Godet and Westcott. 

The work is divided into two parts, the Introduction and 
Exposition. It is a portly octavo volume, and although, 
because of facts indicated above, it extends to 560 pages, 
the Exposition extends only to the end of the eighth chapter, 
and a second volume will be needed to complete the work. 

First, then, a word or two on the Introduction. This 
extends to 161 closely-printed pages, and very completely 
covers all aspects of the great subject. Its length is due, 
in some measure, to Dr. Reynolds’ literary style. This is 
more rhetorical a great deal than, for example, Meyer’s ; 
but, at the same time, one rejoices in the compensation 
that it is much more interesting. In fact, this Introduction 
can be read as well as studied. By this we mean, that a 
man who has never even heard of half the writers quoted, 
who would be sadly at fault if asked to translate at sight 
any one of the quotations in the original from the fathers of 
the second century, but who does wish to know what can 
be said for or against the Johannine authorship in a way 
that can be easily grasped by an average intelligence, will 
find that he can follow and appreciate the greater part of 
Dr. Reynolds’ argument with interest and profit, by reason 
of the graces of literary style and apt illustration which it 
so abundantly possesses. 

And, on the other hand, the student recognizes a fresh- 
ness and a power in the way in which old positions are 
defended, and new incursions made into the territory of 
those who have long and unsuccessfully been trying to per- 
suade the world to believe in a greater miracle than any 
recorded in the New Testament, viz., that some time in the 
second century—nobody agrees with his neighbour exactly 
when—* a great unknown” evolved this Gospel out of his 
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own consciousness, and did so with the intention of depicting 
a Jesus of Nazareth antagonistic to the Saviour described 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 

The object of this article is to convey some notion of the 
scope and importance of the new commentary rather than 
to enter upon any minute criticism of its various depart- 
ments. Hence, we shall quote some extracts from the 
Introduction as illustrations of the fresh and convincing 
way in which the author deals with the different depart- 
ments of his great undertaking. 

[t is notorious that many scholars have refused to believe 
that the Apocalypse and the Gospel came from the same 
brain and heart. And if the special and unique conditions 
of the case are left out of sight, it does seem a difficult 
faith to entertain. Superficial or theory-weighted writers 
sometimes take it as quite a settled fact that John did not 
write the Gospel. The whole position is thus aptly de- 
seribed by Dr. Reynolds in his “ Preliminary Remarks ”: 


If it were true that John listened to the heart of Jesus, and heard 
the pulsations of eternal love, looked also into the unseen and saw the 
visions of God, theoretical difficulties vanish. Concede the facts as they 
stand, and there is no psychological or historical problem awaiting our 
anxious solution. But, on the other hand, if, as many modern critics 
tell us, the supernatural be incredible; if the Incarnation be a delu- 
sion ; if inspiration and the vision of unseen things be unthinkable; 
if Christ did not raise Lazarus from the dead, nor offer the Intercessory 
Prayer, but was only supposed to have done so; if the Transfiguration 
were a dream, and the Agony in the Garden a nightmare; if the 
Syrian sun still looks on the unknown grave of the Crucified; if no 





new commencement of our humanity began on that Easter morning ; 
if the entire story of the Resurrection, of Pentecost, and Patmos be 
pure fiction of even pious minds; then I am free to confess the literary 
problem is most perplexing. If the Fourth Gospel be a theological 
romance, or a poetical prose drama of a philosophical mind intent on 
pressing certain conclusions on a hostile school of thought; if the 
Kpistles are ecclesiastical treatises, and are arranged to produce some 
carefully-calculated results entirely different from their prima facie 
significance; and if the Apocalypse be a rhetorical manifesto, a 
political eryptogram, a poem of one who deliberately chose this 
method of presenting his ideas ;—then the critics may be right... . 
Let us, for the sake of argument, suppose, however, that the Christ of 
the Synoptie Gospels is an objective reality, and that the fisherman 
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John (a near relative of Jesus) was one of His earliest disciples; that he 
did come into the closest intimacy with his Master, saw His greatest 
signs of power, His deepest humiliation, His tragic death; that John 
was one of the witnesses of His resurrection ; that he saw his Master 
assume a new humanity, the same, yet not the same, and, in that 
supernal vesture of His Divine Majesty, ascend into the heavens, and 
vanish in the light. Let us suppose that this reticent but yet pas- 
sionately-loving man became from that moment profoundly impressed 
with the belief that the Divine Spirit which was in His Lord came 
forth from heaven, and, by its mighty working, did produce a new and 
sacred fellowship which, as the months and years rolled on, became 
the most notable fact to him, and was obviously bidding fair to move, 
to change, to revolutionize, the whole world. If this were so, there is 
no difficulty in the supposition that Hr who had shone upon the 
dazzled eyes of the disciples with a glory surpassing that of the sun 
should, at some subsequent epoch in the apostle’s life, when the new 
society had been suffering from grievous failure and cruel persecution, 
have favoured him with veritable assurances that his Master was indeed 
the ‘ Prince of the Kings of the Earth,” the ‘‘ Lamb in the midst of 
the throne,” the human but Divine Lord of all men, and the Consum- 
mator of the Kingdom of God. On that supposition it is clear that a 
series of Divine and awful communications might be made to him; 
that these would be the symbolic clothing of great principles of provi- 
dential rule, by which the old theocracy would merge eventually into 
a heavenly and eternal rule over all the kingdoms of men, over all 
forces visible and invisible ; and definitely reveal, to him at least, the 
Eternal Now into which He calls all souls that believe His Word and 
have life through His Name. 


We have given this lengthy extract because it brings into 
sharp contrast the differences of the two great schools of 
criticism, and because it presents a conspectus of Dr. Rey- 
nolds’ purpose. He shows that the acceptance of the facts 
as historical is the key to all these problems, and that, 
great as is the learning, marvellous the ingenuity, supple 
and varied the inventive power displayed by the Tubingen 
critics and their recent followers, they miss the mark by 
their a priori assumption that the facts cannot have been 
as they are stated. Shutting their eyes to the true light, 
they wander amid an arid waste of speculation, and their 
highest achievement is to take from sin-stained, weary, 
and sorrowful hearts the perfect humanity and the Divine 
authority of Him who cried, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!” and 
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who said, “ Come unto Me, all ye that labour, and I will 
give you rest.” 

The Introduction goes minutely into all the external 
and internal evidence in support of the truth of the words, 
deeds, and nature ascribed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. 
The many references to all the best literature on the sub- 
ject make it a storehouse of information for those who wish 
to study deeply one of the most fascinating and important 
subjects of Biblical criticism. 

The aspect of the question so prominently put forward in 
these days by many who deny the genuineness of the 
Gospel, viz., the use made by the writer of ideas, phrases, 
and conceptions derived from Philo and the Alexandrine 
School, is very ably handled by Dr. Reynolds. Any one 
who has wandered in these by-paths knows how bewilder- 
ing the vocabulary is apt to become, and how exceedingly 
hazy the thoughts supposed to underlie the phrases 
appear. It is helpful to read the clear argument of this 
part of the Introduction. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
student meets such words as “‘ deanthropomorphize,”’ and 
such phrases as “the Logos gazing on archetypal 
patterns,” such a summary as the following is clear to 
every careful reader — 


The entire method in which the Fourth Evangelist treats the Old 
Testament differs from that of Philo. St. John is not struggling to 
eviscerate the Bible histories of their healthy anthropomorphism. 
He is not translating the language of ancient history into the terms 
of Platonic philosophy. Moses, Jacob, and Abraham were to him 
historic men. The well of Jacob, the temple of Solomon, the rite 
of circumcision, were referred to as well-known things, without any 
mythic or mystic significance. The ancient Word was searched for 
true rather than recondite meanings. The two writers differ toto 
celo in the attitude they severally sustain towards the Old Testament. 
Their conceptions of the supreme God differ profoundly. Philo 
exaggerated the abstraction of Plato or Aristotle, and emphasized the 
most subtle and transcendent expressions of the Old Testament in 
order to adumbrate the indefinable and shadow forth the eternal. 
To pass from his hyperbolical expressions—which are akin to Hindu 
pantheism or modern idealism—into the vocabulary and atmosphere 
of the Fcurth Gospel, a new world is entered. If the writer were a 
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pupil of Philo, he was a very audacious one, and profited very little 
by his master’s teaching The Johannine teaching of the ‘‘ Father”’ 
explodes the whole Philonian metaphysics. 


The chief omissions of St. John’s Gospel are admirably 
handled by Dr. Reynolds, and he meets in a very con- 
vincing way the arguments based upon these against 
John’s authorship. He treats in considerable detail the 
absence of any full account of the Temptation, the Trans- 
figuration, the Institution of the Lord’s Supper, the Agony 
in the Garden, and the Ascension. He shows that the 
omission is more apparent than real, and that the writer 
was most manifestly acquainted with all these great facts. 
He clinches his arguments on the absence of the Trans- 
ficuration thus :— 


The unity of the Christ of the synoptists and the Christ of the fourth 
evangelist is apparent enough. The omission by the latter of this 
event is justified by his obvious enlargement of all the ideas of the 
Transfiguration, viz., the inherent fulness of being, power, and grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; His at-homeness in heaven; the desire of 
the Christ that by any means and by full revelation of Himself His 
disciples should see the essential Divineness of His life. Prejudice 
has been excited against the author by this method of his proof of the 
greatest glories of his Lord; but the reflection that the disciple looked 
back through the vista of years upon the events and teachings of 
Christ, is more than explanation of his choice. The doctrine of John 
renders the recorded fact of the Transfiguration comprehensible. 


In fact these very omissions strengthen the argument 
for the genuineness of the book. What forger, however 
subtle and able, could have ventured upon the omission of 
scenes in which St. John was so prominent a figure as the 
Transfiguration and the Lord’s Supper ? 

Many of those who reject the Johannine authorship of 
the Gospel admit that the writer wished his readers to 
believe him to be John, the son of Zebedee. Dr. Reynolds 
goes fully into the question of the correspondence between 
the John of the Synoptists and of the Fourth Gospel. This 
whole section is full of interest, and we cannot refrain from 
quoting one extract, because it shows how baseless one is 
of the popular misconceptions of the day. 
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Nothing can be less true, even judging from the Fourth Gospel 
itself and the First Epistle, than the popular representation of the 
apostle’s character, which attributes to him a spurious and effeminate 
softness, or a love which had no power to condemn, in severe and 
burning, and even thunderous word, that disloyalty and lack of appre- 
ciation of his Lord with which he was confronted. So abundantly does 
the Fourth Gospel set itself to unfold the love of God in Christ Jesus 
and His work, that our eyes are dazzled by the light, and are not 
sufficiently alive to the dark shadows and terrible denunciations with 
which the Gospel positively abounds. In no portion of the New 
Testament is so formidable a representation made of the wrath of God 
against sin, or so severe a condemnation of the hatred of the world 
against Christ and His Church. The contrast between light and dark- 
ness is one of the themes of the prologue. In the language of our 
Lord to Nicodemus the awful judgment developing upon unbelief is 
set forth, . . . Only in the Fourth Gospel do we read of ‘the 
resurrection of condemnation”; and we find the traitor characterized 
as a “devil.” It is the Fourth Gospel which reports Christ’s own 
words, *‘ Ye shall seek Me, and shall not find me: and where I am, 
there ye cannot come ’’; and which represents our Lord saying, ‘“‘ Ye 
are from beneath: I am from above”; ‘“‘ If ye believe not that I am 
He, ye shall die in your sins” ; ‘ Ye are of your father, the devil.” 


Passages like these show how consistent the Fourth 
Gospel is with what might be expected from such a man 
as John is represented in the Synoptic Gospels. Such a 
quotation as that just given is also helpful in tending to 
show how utterly unscriptural is some of the popular current 
teaching on the New Testament descriptions of Jesus Christ. 
Even on the question of eternal punishment some of the 
most terrible words are those which fell from the lips of 
Him who also said, ‘‘ lam the Good Shepherd; the Good 
Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.” 

One of the freshest and most convincing sections is that 
based upon a very careful analysis of the language put into 
the lips of our Lord by the author of this book. The reader 
shares Dr. Reynolds’ regret that the somewhat elaborate 
tables prepared by his former student, the Rev. W. H. 
Beckett, of Stebbing, could not be printed in full. These 
tables, room being found for only the first of four, show 
(a) that more than 145 words are put in the lips of our 
Lord, but never used by the Evangelist himself, and of 
these fourteen are peculiar to John, and thirty-eight in the 
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synoptists are used only in quotation of our Lord’s words ; 
(b) the dominance of a certain phraseology in our Lord’s 
words is contrasted with John’s narrative and his Epistles ; 
(c) phrases in this Gospel peculiar to Christ’s utterances, 
C.g., €y@ ejut o thirteen times; (d) a list of five hundred 
words used in the Gospel when not giving Christ’s words, 
but those of others, or the author’s reflections, or his 
ordinary narrative. The style of these is quite distinct 
from that of the numerous passages in which our Saviour’s 
language is reproduced. This cannot be accident, but is a 
subtle and very powerful argument for ‘‘ the existence of 
the distinct nucleus of historic and reported speech.” 

No less than twenty pages are given to the consideration 
of the question whether the same man can be author of 
both the Apocalypse and the Gospel. In dealing with 
the marked difference of style and expression between 
the two, with the object of showing how lapse of time, or 
difference of mental and spiritual conditions, may account 
for the seeming contrasts in language and arrangement, 
Dr. Reynolds thus illustrates his point : 


The style, the artistic touch, the musical taste, the handwriting 
of a man of fifty, will often materially differ from those which have 
become natural to him when between eighty and ninety years of age. 
However great the contrasts between the styles and diction of two 
compositions, an interval of forty years in the life of an author, passed 
under new conditions, and a profoundly different purpose in view, will 
almost account for any amount of change. Let the early and latest 
productions of Thomas Carlyle be compared, and the diversity is un- 
speakably great, although there may yet remain in both subtle marks 
of identity, akin to those which link the two Johannine books. 
Milton’s ‘‘Comus” and “ Paradise Regained,’ Dr, Watts’ “* Lyrie on 
the Giving of the Law” and his “ Moral Songs,” Burke’s “ Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful” and his “ Reflections on the French 
Revolution,” or his ‘ Speech at Bristol,’ present remarkable 
contrasts of contour, of vocabulary, of sentence-structure, and the 
like. . . . Whichever view may be taken of the date of the 
Apocalypse, the contrasts of style are not so great as to destroy the 
identity of authorship. The hypothesis of an interval of many years 
between them may make the problem easier of solution. The 
hypothesis of the twofold state of mind may also account for a nearer 


juxtaposition in time. The entire phenomena of prophetic vision and 
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eestasy will account for the adoption of the dialect more familiar in 
earlier years, when phrases were minted in the vocabulary of Pales- 
tine, and enriched by the abundant prophetic and apocryphal litera- 
ture which circulated among the people. 


Such then is the character of this latest Introduction to 
the Fourth Gospel. It is eminently readable; it is 
scrupulously fair to those whose views it controverts ; it is 
very wide in range, covering the whole field of knowledge 
and controversy ; it is a storehouse on the vast literature 
of the topies with which it deals; and last, but not least, 
from the point of view of this article, it is one of the most 
notable additions to Nonconformist scholarship. On this 
latter ground alone it deserves a wide circulation among 
the readers of this Review; but a still surer and stronger 
reason why it should be read and studied is its many-sided 
excellencies. 

If anything could allure the student, the higher type of 
general reader, and possibly even those who sustain their 
mental life mainly by the newspaper and “ light literature,” 
it would be the closing paragraph of the Introduction : 


Whensoever and by whomsoever ‘the spiritual Gospel’ was pro- 
duced, it is a veritable prodigy of thought and suggestion, and it 
involves conceptions of the Divine, and possibilities of the human, that 
are ineffably sublime. Its simplicity invites attention, its depth 
bewilders. ‘‘A great water’ is it, where an infant can wade, and 
where the mightiest craft can float, do business, and ride at anchor. 
Its metaphysic bridges the chasm between thought and reality. The 
spiritual becomes the eternal. The philosophy of the union of the 
human to the Divine has never been conceived with such practical 
foree and astounding realism. All this would be true if it be only 
the dream of some divine of the second century, more profound than 
Plato, more terrible than Aischylus, more sympathetic than Pascal, 
more mystic than Boehme, more self-annihilating than Buddha, and 
of one albeit who has left no name behind him. But if the book be 
what it professes to be, the record of a positive experience, a selection 
and arrangement of the memories of the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
then, without any question or exaggeration, it is the most inestimably 
precious fragment of all recorded history. This is the deep conviction 
the Gospel has inspired in successive ages, and this conclusion is foreed 
upon many of us by a candid perusal of all that has been written with 
the view of shattering it. 
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The difficulties connected with the text of St. John’s Gospel 
are not so numerous or so serious as in some other parts 
of the New Testament. Those that do arise are very 
fairly and exhaustively treated. We may refer to such 
passages as the reading povoyevys Oéos instead of o 
povoyerns vios in i. 18; the interpolation in v. 3,4; and 
the famous passage, vii. 53—viii. 11, to which Dr. 
Reynolds devotes no less than eight columns. In every 
case the arguments pro and con the reading of the Textus 
Receptus are given fully and fairly, with an evident desire 
to reap the ripe fruit of the latest and best critical 
research. 

A closing word on the Exposition. Here again no 
detailed examination is possible. Perhaps when the 
second volume appears more may be said on this depart- 
ment of the work. It must suffice now to say that it 
displays all Dr. Reynolds’ well-known sympathetic insight 
into Scripture, and his power of imparting strong spiritual 
impulse. If any one wishes to test the accuracy of this 
view let him study, under Dr. Reynolds’ guidance, the 
marvellous fourth and sixth and eighth chapters of the 
Gospel. As a good illustration of the Exposition we may 
refer to i. 9, which is translated “the veritable Light 
which illumines every man was coming (ever coming) into 
the world,” and on which Dr. Reynolds remarks : 


No man is left without some direct communication of light from 
the Father of lights. That light may be quenched, the eye of the 
soul may be blinded, the folly of the world may obscure it as a cloud 
disperses the rays of the sun; but a fundamental fact remains—the 
veritable Light illumines every man. Then it is further declared that 
this Light was ever coming into the world. At one time He came in 
judgment, and at another time in mercy ; now by world-wide convul- 
sions, then by the fall of empires; again by the sense of need, of 
guilt, of peril; by the bond of promise which often broke in beauty on 
the retreating storm-cloud ; by the mighty working of conscience; by 
the sense given to men of their Divine relationships and their dearness 
to God—by all these experiences He has ever been coming and He 
cometh still. Ever since the coming in the flesh and the subsequent 
cessation of that manifestation, He has ever been coming in the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, in all the mission of the Comforter, in the fall of 
the theocratic system and city, in the great persecutions and deliver- 
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ances, the chastisements and reformations, the judgments and revivals 
of His church. The cry, “ He is coming,” was the language of the 
noblest of heathen philosophies ; ‘‘ He is coming,” is the burden of the 
Old Testament; ‘* He is coming again,” is the great under-song of the 
Church to the end of time. ‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.”’ 


We cannot close without one other word from the Ex- 
position. It is based upon i. 16, “ grace for- grace.” 


The grace replaced by grace means that every grace received is a 
capacity for higher blessedness. Thus Christian humility is the con- 
dition of Divine uplifting; the knowledge that leads to love is the 
condition of that higher gnosis that is born of love. The faith that 
accepts mercy blossoms into the joy that is unspeakable and full of 
glory. Reconciliation with God becomes itself transformed into 
active communion with Him ; all union with Christ becomes the har- 
binger of full identification with Him, “‘He in us and we in Him.” 
This is the great principle of the Divine kingdom: “To him that 
hath shall be given.” 


Comments like these flow naturally from the mind and 
heart of Dr. Reynolds, who, for over a generation, has 
nobly served the Church of Christ in this land, and in- 
spired with his own enthusiasm a brave band of Cheshunt- 
trained missionaries now toiling in all quarters of the 
globe ; and who, in this volume has added another labour 
of the highest value to the long list already accomplished. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION. 
EXTRACTS FROM EVIDENCE OF PATRICK CUMIN, ESQ., SECRE- 
TARY TO THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

SUPPLY OF SCHOOLS. 
58,946. Is there any other portion of the evidence pro- 
duced before us to which you wish to call our attention, or 
upon which you wish to say anything ?—The only point 
that I should like to mention is that there has been a mis- 
apprehension about this celebrated question in which his 
Eminence is interested, as to the power of a school board 
, I 
to refuse, as it is supposed, to admit a denominational 
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school, and that the Department do not exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment as to the admission of a denominational 
school. Now that is an entire misapprehension, and I 
should like once more to explain how it stands. Where 
you have a school board set up, that school board has the 
right, as we understand the law, to supply any deficiency 
of accommodation ; and if it does supply that deficiency of 
accommodation, then we cannot say that there is a de- 
ficiency. But if the school board (after the original 
deficiency has been supplied by them) refuses or neglects 
to supply what we consider a deficiency, then we say to 
any denominational school—‘‘ The school board do not 
seem inclined to do it; we do not see the use of forcing 
them, and if you are ready, and everybody is agreeable, 
we have not the slightest objection to your supplying the 
deficiency.”” But supposing that the deficiency is supplied, 
and there is no deficiency, then we go even a step further. 
Supposing that there are 100 Roman Catholics, and that 
there is ample public school accommodation for every child 
in the parish, still we say to the board—“If for any 
reason—that, for example, it would facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the bylaws—you think there is a real advantage in 
another school being admitted, we have no objection.” 
Adhering to the strict letter of the law, no doubt we might 
say—‘‘ When a deficiency is absolutely supplied, or where 
the school board say that they are prepared to supply any 
amount required, we really cannot say there is a deficiency.” 
For instance, in London, supposing that there is a complete 
supply of public school accommodation, and that the 
Catholics asked us, ‘‘ Will you admit us to the grant?” we 
send to the London School Board and say: ‘‘ We do not 
know that there is any deficiency of accommodation, but if 
you have no objection we have no objection, and we will 
give the grant.” It is not the school board that has a 
right, or that we admit to have a right, to determine the 
question ; it rests entirely with the Department. But the 
principles upon which the Department act are that if there 
is an actual deficiency then after the original deficiency is 
supplied they recognize and accept the denominational 
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accommodation; and even beyond that, if there is no 
actual deficiency, still, if the school board say that for 
certain purposes they would like to have an additional 
school recognized, and the school board do not object, then 
we also give a grant. 

58,947. Then it comes to this: that if the school board 
choose to supply the deficiency themselves in the first 
instance you will not interfere on behalf of the denomi- 
national school ?—No, that we consider we are precluded 
from. 

58,948. Then, again, supposing that there is no deficiency 
at all, and that the denominations want to put their school 
in that particular place, you first of all take the opinion of 
the school board whether they will allow it or not ?—First 
of all we take the opinion of the inspector as to whether 
there is a deficiency. 

58,949. I am assuming that that is all settled. Then 
you say to the school board, ‘“‘ Have you any objection to 
a fresh school being placed there?” and if they have no 
objection you raise none, but if they object you think that 
is conclusive ?—Yes. What we have said sometimes has 
been this—Supposing that there is no deficiency in a place 
at all, and supposing that a Catholic school is set up in a 
vigorous Nonconformist parish, we first of all say, ‘‘ Well, 
there is no deficiency here, but at the same time if the 
school board do not object we shall not.” We send to the 
school board, and they say, ‘‘ Yes, we object vehemently ; 
we will not have it.” ‘‘ Very well,” we say, “there are 
fifty Catholic children; are you prepared to enforce the 
bylaws against those fifty children?” If they reply, ‘‘ No,” 
we say, “Very well, then we shall admit the Catholic school 
to the annual grant. You must take one position or the 
other. If you will not compel these children to go to 
school you are neglecting your duty; but if you insist upon 
these children going to a public elementary school and you 
succeed in emptying that Catholic school, then of course 
there is no deficiency at all, and we agree with the school 
board.” That has occurred. We have asked the school 
board the question, ‘‘ Here are a hundred Catholic children, 
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what are you going to do? Are you going to force them to 
go to your school?” If they reply, ‘“‘ Certainly not; we 
are a great deal too liberal for that,” we say, ‘‘ Very well, 
then the new school will have an annual grant.” 


INSPECTION. 

58,950. If those are all the points that you wish to touch 
upon, I desire to ask you one or two other questions ?—I 
should like to say that I think it would be a great improve- 
ment if we could have a general inspector of music for the 
whole country, and a general inspector of cookery for the 
whole country. 

58,951. With regard to your own office, do you think 
that it would do at all to set up in each county a county 
authority for educational purposes, which should be sub- 
ject, of course, to your own office as the central autho- 
rity, but which should have a great deal of liberty in 
managing the schools, and to which authority you your- 
selves would pay the grants ?—That, I think, is something 
of Lord Lingen’s view, in which, if any change is to be 
made, I should concur. What 1 mean is this. This tre- 
mendous detail of looking into every school in the country 
I maintain to be too cumbrous. It was all very well when 
education was a small affair, but now that it has become 
national, is seems to me that the system is too detailed. 
If a change is to be made it must be considerable, and I 
should wait for the establishment of a county board. Then 
I should have as part of that county board an educational 
committee. I am now excluding the boroughs; I am 
dealing with the country outside the boroughs. 

58,952. You exclude the large boroughs at all events ?— 
Any borough; I exclude boroughs entirely. You set up 
this county board, elected as Parliament may determine. 
Then I should say: ‘“‘ Now I will pay you, the committee, 
so much money; I will retain, of course, the power to 
compel you to put up a sufficient number of schools for 
the county. That is a right which should be retained in 
the central department. Then I shall leave to you the 
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distribution of that money ” (which I might venture to add 
must be a good deal smaller than the amount now dis- 
tributed), “and one of the conditions that I should make 
would be this, that you must raise quite as much money 
locally as you get from the central department. If you get 
£1 from us you must raise £1.” But the money would be 
distributed by this local board. . 

58,953. Between board schools aud voluntary schools? 
—Then when you come to the board schools and the volun- 
tary schools, I should abolish the 14th section; that is 
to say, I would allow a county board to pay to any public 
elementary school, I do not care whether it is the most 
rigid denominational school or not. I should say: ‘ It 
matters nothing to the central government as to the 
denomination of the school, the local people are entitled to 
distribute this money to any efficient school they like.” 

58,954. What guarantee would you take that the teach- 
ing in those schools was suflicient?—As to that I should 
agree very much with Lord Lingen. As for the examina- 
tion in the standards—in the element of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, I should have the schools examined by 
persons corresponding to our assistants. But then I 
should have our superior inspectors, not, indeed, to ex- 
amine every school, but to go down and examine just 
here and there any school he liked. Then I should divide 
the schools into classes, “‘ inefficient,” ‘‘ good,” and “‘ excel- 
lent”; and I should say: ‘If a report from a county 
comes in that a certain number of schools are not up to 
the mark I shall deduct, not from individual schools, but 
5s. or 10s. out of the grant to the county board next year, 
and I will make them raise out of the local rate enough to 
carry on the school.” 

58,955. That is to say, you would deduct the money 
from the amount to be paid to the county authority ?— 
Quite so; but I would not go into the details of each 
school. 

58,956. How would you treat the boroughs ?—I should 
treat them exactly as if they were counties. I should say 
to a borough: ‘‘ You are a unit of administration,” on the 
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ground that I do not suppose that any municipality would 
submit to be mixed up with the county. Of course in Lan- 
eashire and the north, where the towns are very numerous, 
the amount of the country parts would be very small. 
There might be some difficulty about that. There is, 
however, this possibility: Supposing that you had a county 
board, which was rather what I should call narrow-minded, 
and that they refused to give any rate money to a certain 
number of denominational schools, in that case, if they 
were existing institutions, and hada sort of vested interest, 
I should direct the inspector to go and examine them, and 
I should pay them the same amount of grant as they would 
have got out of the local fund. 

58,957. Do you not think that, so far as the boroughs 
are concerned, there would be this danger, that the 
borough authorities, the town councils, being in so many 
places elected on purely political grounds, would not be so 
well suited for dealing with educational questions ?—But I 
should keep the boards in the towns. 

58,958. But there are towns without school boards; in 
those cases would you hand the schools over to the 
municipal authorities ?—-No, I should hand them over to 
school boards. 

58,959. I thought you were going to treat the boroughs 
exactly the same as the counties, and to hand the educa- 
tion in them over to the municipal authorities ?—I think 
I should have a board in each town. What your lordship 
says is perfectly true; you might, no doubt, get into a 
considerable amount of difficulty. The school board are 
very often different people altogether from the town council, 
and I should prefer to have a board. 

58,960. Because if you handed it over to the town 
council it might so happen that it was a purely political 
question on one side or the other ?—No doubt. 

58,961. What do you say about taking away a great pro- 
portion of your own central authority as a political office, 
and establishing a central board something on the plan of 
the Irish National Board?—I do not quite see the 
difference. 
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58,962. They are not under the political authority ?—I 
do not see that they are more so than the Education 
Department is. 
58,963. They do not change with a change of Govern- 
| ment ?—They do not change in theory; they are very 
' independent. 

58,964. But they are freer than you are in England, are 
they not; at all events they think they are ?—They do. I 
do not know anything that is managed in more detail 
than the Irish system, or with more regard to sectarian 
questions. 

58,965. Then you would not like to see the same kind of 
board established in England ?—I have never thought of 
it, but I have always considered that if you could diminish 
(which I cannot see is possible) the political influence 
which no doubt exists now it would be a great thing. But, 
of course, as between England and Ireland it is a totally 
different thing. In Ireland almost the whole money in 
4 support of the schools comes from the State, and is dis- 
tributed by the State to the different schools. But in 
England the locality and the parents contribute very 
largely to the support of the schools. Therefore, there is 
no analogy or resemblance whatever between the Irish 
system and the English system. 

58,966. In your opinion such a system would not answer 
in England ?—I think it would not. 

58,967. Is there any modification that you would like to 
see made in your Office at all, either in the constitution of 
it, or in any other way ?—As your lordship is aware, that 
question is now before Sir Matthew Ridley’s Commission, 
and there is a very elaborate paper being sent in, stating 
the actual condition of things, but I do not think that I 
| could suggest any change. I see sometimes a suggestion 
made that it would be a good thing to have an inspector 

as assistant secretary. I entirely differ from that, for this 
simple reason. An inspector as an adviser is most useful, 
and indeed absolutely necessary, but he must be an acting 
inspector. If you took him away for a week or fortnight 
he would be of much less use, because he would import the 
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experience that he had a fortnight ago, and he would no 
doubt carry a great deal more weight against the men 
who are now brought into contact day after day with 
schools. What I consider of the utmost importance is 
that all the details, as to examination and inspection, 
ought to be done in consultation with the acting inspec- 
tors; but to bring in an inspector and make him an as- 
sistant secretary, or to give him any authority in that way, 
would seem to me to be a mistake. The difficulties that 
we have in the office are much more difficulties to be solved 
by persons of legal training than questions for educational 
experts. 

58,968. Then you think you would spoil a good in- 
spector and make a very bad assistant secretary ?—I have 
no doubt of it. 

FREE EDUCATION. 

58,969. (Earl of Harrowby)—With regard to the free 
school question, you said, I think, that you would allow 
school boards to make any or all of their schools free ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

58,970. You would still prevent their setting up any 
unnecessary schools ?—Certainly. 

58,971. How do you think that the turning of all these 
schools into free schools would affect the existing voluntary 
schools ?—I do not myself believe that a free school is such 
a very attractive thing. I am assuming that you are not 
to set up a free schcol, and then to say that so-and-so is to 
go there, and that so-and-so is not to go there. I should 
say to a body that set up free schools, and free schools 
only: ‘‘Remember what you have done; you have 
abolished the privilege which has hitherto been enjoyed 
of parents selecting the particular school that they want 
their children to go to.” The inevitable effect would be 
that whereas now the parents choose their own school, 
and choose the associates for their children, that choice 
would be ipso facto destroyed ; and I venture to think that 
there is not a single borough in England that would 
establish absolutely free schools. A great many might 
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establish a free school here and there, but they would not 
establish free schools and nothing else throughout the 
whole town. For instance, I do not think there can be 
the least doubt that a great many towns would resent very 
much the stopping of what are called higher board schools. 
I mean places like Bradford, Manchester, Brighton, and 
the like. They would say: ‘‘ We may have a free school 
here and there, but we are going to continue our nine- 
penny school;”’ or the Monnow Road people would say: 
““We want our sixpenny school still.” Of course your 
lordship knows that there have been cases where there 
have been cheap schools established, and where the paying 
school has been emptied ; but the children have all come 
back in a short time. 

58,972. And the demand for very cheap schools has 
been comparatively a very small one ?—I do not know as 
to that; I think the penny and twopenny school is very 
common. 

58,973. In certain parts of large towns ?—Yes, and in 
the country too. 


NOTES ON MR. CUMIN’S EVIDENCE. 
(A) GENERAL. 
In the course of the inquiry before the Royal Commission, 
a very grave charge was brought against the Department 
by the clergy and other friends of denominational schools, 
that an undue preference was given to School Boards in 
providing new or additional school accommodation. Mr. 
Cumin had maintained, in his earlier evidence, that the 
Board was, in the first instance, the legal and responsible 
authority to which the Department looked, and which they 
held bound to supply the deficiency. This, he asserted 
again and again, was the ofticial and fair interpretation 
of Section 18 of the Act of 1870; and we think his opinion 
is correct. Strenuous efforts were made by various mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission, as also by their chosen 
experts and witnesses, to show that the Department had 
gone beyond their powers, and had departed from the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Act, and that Mr. Forster, 
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who was its author, and therefore best able to interpret its 
meaning, never intended to give the supremacy, or even a 
preference so decided, to School Boards in meeting deficiency 
of school accommodation ; that he regarded them only as 
supplementary to, and rivals on a perfect equality with, 
denominationalists in the educational race. 

Mr. Cumin, though still adhering to his interpretation 
of Section 18 in the Act, now comes forward to modify 
slightly, or qualify in some respects, his previous replies, 
and to show, more especially in the case of the Catholics, 
that the Department had not always and uniformly sup- 
ported the School Boards in competing with the churches 
in supplying additional accommodation, but had been 
very considerate of the claims and consciences of religious 
bodies. 

Frequent attempts were made in the course of the inquiry 
to make it appear that the Boards had been generally 
favoured throughout the country, to the great detriment 
of voluntary schools. But very few cases indeed could 
be brought forward to sustain this charge, and none 
could be properly substantiated. The Catholics mentioned 
a notorious case in Swansea, and the clerical questioners 
brought forward the case of a so-called Church school in 
London West, near to Willesden. Whereas multitudes of 
cases of the converse kind have been mentioned and proved, 
in which School Boards have been prevented from being 
formed, or, when established, have been hindered in their 
work by undue preference being given by the Department 
to denominational schools, especially those of the Episcopal 
Church. 

For many years, and through successive governments, 
up to 1870, the State bestowed nearly all its pecuniary 
favours upon Church or National Schools—whilst the pure 
voluntaries were prohibited by conscientious convictions 
from accepting Government money to teach religion (as was 
then required)—and by an inquitous and gratuitous period 
of grace granted by Mr. Forster to the denominationalists 
after the Act of 1870 was passed, in which they were 
assisted by building grants. The ground was so largely 
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covered with schools of the clerical and exclusive type, 
that in the great majority of rural districts, and even in 
large towns, there was no room for Nonconformist or un- 
sectarian schools. Nay, more, in several cases where there 
were two schools, the unsectarian school was closed by the 
State, at the instigation of local clergy or on recommenda- 
tion of clerical inspector, to strengthen and perpetuate the 
existence of the stronger and more domineering sectarian 
rival. Over and over again when Nonconformists as such, 
or as advocates of a broad School Board policy, have 
attempted to build or hire a school for undenominational 
education, they have been prevented by the Department, 
which has listened to the ery of the clergy, and persisted in 
holding that if sufficient accommodation was provided in 
existing schools, however rigidly denominational, the chil- 
dren of Nonconformists and Secularists must be compelled 
to attend them. The public representatives of the rate- 
payers elected on School Boards have been prevented 
repeatedly from doing for themselves and at their own 
expense what Roman Catholics or Churchmen have been 
freely permitted to do, to please the party cry of one 
hundred or fifty of their adherents. 


(B) Roman CatTHOLics. 


We feel considerable difficulty in regard to the Catholics; 
we are not certain whether it may not be expedient, or 
even necessary in the interests of peace, to grant them 
privileges to which, as a matter of right, they are not 
entitled. 

They are so exclusively and implicitly under the power of 
their priests, and these again are so earnestly and conscien- 
tiously convinced that there is no Church but theirs, and that 
no child of their fold is safe even in a day school, unless it be 
under Catholic instruction and management, that it seems 
almost necessary they should have a school for themselves, 
wherever they have sufficient numbers in a district to 
warrant it, and to give them a fair share of the govern- 
ment grant. But in no case would we consent to apportion 
local compulsory rates to Catholic or any other denomina- 
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tional schools. Mr. Cumin thinks the Government should 
permit, say one hundred, or even fifty, Catholics to build or 
open a new school of their own for elementary education, 
and to receive grants, ‘‘ though there is already ample public 
school accommodation for every child in the parish.” Because, 
he says, the Board, or other local authority, might have 
scruples, even serious difficulty, in carrying out the Com- 
pulsory Clause, in compelling Catholic children to attend a 
Church, Wesleyan or Board School, though, of course, they 
are all guarded by the Conscience Clause. 

What we complain of is, that such extreme delicacy and 
consideration are manifested by the Department for the 
scruples of Roman Catholics (or rather of Catholic priests, 
for in many instances the children attend, with great 
pleasure and profit, Board Schools, till their parents are 
reluctantly obliged to remove them, rather than submit to 
the priestly ban), and that so little respect is paid to the 
conscientious convictions of Nonconformists and other advo- 
cates of unsectarian education. 

Here is the gross inconsistency of the Catholic party 
(and, in some degree, the same remark applies to the 
Church party), that these Denominationalists of the most 
rigid type maintain that the Conscience Clause in their 
schools is sufficient protection for our children, although 
everything in the instruction, staff, and management is 
poisoned and tainted with the errors of their Church system ; 
but that, in the Board School, where the management, staff, 
and instruction are wholly free from any denominational 
bias, religious or anti-religious, the Conscience Clause is no 
protection at all for their peculiarly tender and precious 
children! If one hundred or fifty Catholics get up a case 
and make a complaint, Mr. Cumin would favourably enter- 
tain it, even press the School Board to think kindly of it, 
and act generously towards them. But if one thousand 
Nonconformists or ten thousand free citizens, represented 
by a freely chosen School Board, present a much stronger 
case, and wish to build or enlarge a school of a purely 
popular and unsectarian character, the Department will 
frown upon them scornfully, and tell them that there are 
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empty spaces in the Catholic and Church schools, and they 
must send their children to them, and that they will not be 
permitted to have another school till these vacant places 
are occupied. In other words, one hundred Catholics, for 
their own purely party ends, are to have special privileges 
and have grants to assist them to open small, exclusive 
schools, while there is ample room for their children in 
public schools; but a School Board, representing fifty to 
eighty thousand inhabitants, is not permitted to build schools 
at the expense of the ratepayers who elected them, so long 
as there are places vacant in rigidly denominational schools, 
however badly staffed and inefficient in many ways they 
may be. The general public is treated with less considera- 
tion than a few bigots who insist on having their peculiar 
religious tenets taught at the national expense. 

What makes this preference—given by the State officials 
and policy to the Roman Catholics and the*Church of 
England over School Boards—more galling and vexatious 
to us, is that the parties who are least favourable to re- 
ligious liberty and altogether opposed to religious equality, 
claim and receive from the State special privileges, under 
the plea of religious liberty, whilst Protestant Dissenters, 
who in theory and practice are earnest advocates of re- 
ligious liberty everywhere and for all parties, are not treated 
even with common fairness. 

It is most amusing to observe how the Catholic witnesses 
before the Commissioners, whilst loud in demand for 
religious liberty for themselves (they speak of voluntary 
schools as the shelter of religious liberty, see 9,590) are 
very careful to avoid committing themselves to the principle 
of religious liberty as a righteous one in general. As an 
illustration of how they fenced and struggled against any 
attempt to get them either to admit or deny the principle 
of religious liberty we would refer our readers to Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley’s examination of S. W. Allies, Esq., Secretary and 
Treasurer to the Catholic Poor Schools Committee (vol. i. 
p. 356-861). 


9,648. Do you lay down the proposition that for the State to show 
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any preference to any religious principle is unjust? I would rather 
not deal with principles of that kind. 

9,649. Then would you withdraw your statement about there being 
any case of injustice? No, not at all. Yow erect our state of things 
into a principle. I hesitate to assent to any general principle like 
that, unless it is necessary ; I do not see that it is necessary. 

9,651. Then is it your proposition that it is unjust, and therefore im- 
moral, for the State to show any preference for any religious opinions ? 
I have never affirmed anything of the kind, because I think it is quite 
right for the State to show such a preference. 

9,686. Apart from your general objections to the principle of Board 
Schools you said that the principle of religious equality is settled in 
England? It ought to be. 

9,687. You mean that the principle of religious equality is a sound 
principle? Not at all. Heaven forbid. I am a Christian, and I 
do not think so at all. 

9,688. I took it down as your major proposition, in order to justify 
the conclusion that Roman Catholic schools are to be treated on an 
equality ? No, I stated a very different thing : I said that, looking at 
the condition of England, religious equality is the only thing that we 
can go upon without fighting each other. 

9,689. Then you do not make any claim on the ground of religious 
equality ? I am speaking as an English citizen, without regard to my 
own religious opinions: but, as a Christian, I am as exclusive as one 
can possibly be. 


It is unnecessary to give further evidence, as Mr. Allies 
is simply obliged to confess what is the well-known opinion 
of all true Catholics. 

Nevertheless, though they do not hold—except in abhor- 
ence—the principle of religious equality or even liberty, 
and though they would not grant to Protestants and 
Secularists, in countries where they are in power, the same 
liberty which they freely enjoy in this Protestant country 
(Mr. Allies says: ‘‘We are more favourably treated in 
England than in most other countries, and the Government 
of England is ten times as equitable as the actual Govern- 
ment of France or the Government of Italy”), we should 
be almost prepared to show special indulgence to their con- 
victions and their claims, so long as the present unsatis- 
factory system of State support to denominational teaching 
is continued. 


Catholic schools are, in some respects, not so objectionable 
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to Nonconformists as Church schools, because the former are 
built and used almost exclusively in self-defence and to 
educate their own children. The Catholic priests do not 
oppose the claims of Nonconformists and School Boards to 
build schools, and do not attempt to get the whole juvenile 
population under their control in the matter of education, 
as is too commonly the case with the English clergy. Then 
again, the doctrine and habits (not to speak of the nation- 
ality) of the Catholics, as a whole, are so different from 
those of Protestant Dissenters, that very few indeed of our 
children would be disposed to enter their schools ; whereas 
it is no uncommon thing for them to attend Church schools, 
as a matter of convenience and necessity, and even to learn 
their obnoxious catechisms ; the parents being, alas, too 
indifferent or too cowardly to claim exemption under the 
Conscience Clause. 


(C.) How Scnoot Boarps arE TREATED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
AND INSPECTORS. 

If denominationalists openly and loudly allege that they 
are not treated fairly in the matter of new and enlarged 
schools, we are prepared, not only to affirm, but to prove 
that there are, on the other hand, some cases in which 
School Boards in populous districts have been unjustly 
treated by the Department and by inspectors having strong 
Conservative views or Church prejudices. 

Mr. Cumin is very careful to assert that the final 
authority in regard to the supply of schools is not the 
School Board: ‘it rests entirely with the Department”? ; 
but he adds : ‘‘we take the opinion of the Inspector.” That 
is, the Department which is largely under the direction of 
the political party which is in power at the time, and the 
district inspector, who may have strong ecclesiastical bias 
and many personal friends among the local clergy, can over- 
ride the deliberate and unbiassed judgment of the rate- 
payers and their chosen representatives. 

Take the case of Bromsgrove, referred to in the evidence 
of Mr. Brodie, H.M.’s Inspector (vol. iii. p. 651). From 
the fact that his leading examination was conducted by 
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Canon Gregory, as well as from the whole tone of his 
answers, we infer he was called in the interests of the 
National Church. He had “never heard of a case of viola- 
tion of conscience!” [Nearly thirty years an inspector, and 
yet never heard of a case.) Whereas Mr. Fitch, another 
inspector of large experience, had ‘‘ heard a great many 
complaints from very trustworthy people” (57,799). He 
further affirms, with no sufficient proof: ‘‘ Board schools 
are all tending rapidly to become middle class schools” ! 
(58,772). The voluntary schools, falling as they do into 
the hands of clergymen, are well managed” ! (58,797). Being 
challenged to produce a case in support of his contention, 
that faith has not always been kept with voluntary schools, 
and that Board Schools have been established where there 
was no necessity, he mentions Bromsgrove as “‘ a flagrant 
ease.” 

58,924. “ A school was going to be established. This school would 
have been established if the Department had not stopped it. It was 
-ctremely difficult to stop it. That was a case where there was an 
absolute breach of faith with the Bromsgrove National School. In 1870 
that school was very much enlarged on the condition that there should 
be no Board Schools built near it or close by it. When I came down, 
some time after I had been in Worcester, I had this school under me, 
which had been very much enlarged, and the proposition was made by 
the then Bromsgrove School Board to build a school for a very large 
number of children, and to pay £800 for this large site; they carried 
it by a majority of one [in party divisions and contests the majority is 
seldom more than one], but there was an indignation meeting, and 
they [of course, the clerical party] wrote to the Department, and the 
thing was referred to me. I went over the place, and saw every alley 
of it, and I thought it would be a great breach of faith that they should 


build it in this spot... . I pointed it out, and the whole thing was 
stopped.”’ 


So far from this being ‘‘a flagrant case” on his side, it 
is rather a case in which we strongly suspect sectarian 
prejudice was allowed to triumph over public interests. 
Finally, when challenged by Mr. L. Stanley (who, we may 


remark, has done very good service for Liberal views on the 
Commission] : 


“Could you give me a case, within your knowledge, in which School 
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Boards have been unnecessarily multiplied. I cannot give you one in 
my own district” (58,925). Ina subsequent answer he is obliged to 


ery 


admit he “ cannot remember a case in any other district. 


Our space does not permit of further quotations, but we 
need only refer to the evidence of Dr. Bruce (vol. iii. p. 58, 
59) as to the serious grievances of which the Huddersfield 
School Board complained in the early period of its history, 
to show that party prejudice has frequently opposed and 
frustrated a popular unsectarian policy. Although Hudders- 
field is a stronghold of Nonconformity and Liberalism, the 
Church party, working through the Department and in- 
spector, did their utmost to prevent the erection of the one 
solitary school for children above seven years of age which 
the Board proposed to build in the central portion of the 
borough. And had it not been for the personal favour and 
advocacy of the people’s rights by the Marquis of Ripon, 
then President of the Council, and formerly M.P. for 
Huddersfield, nearly every child in the town would have 
been compelled to attend some one of the Church schools. 
That the Board were right has been shown that when, in 
spite of official and clerical opposition, that school was built 
larger than was originally intended, it proved too small to 
accommodate all the children who applied for admission, 
and has since been enlarged. The Church schools, which 
the Board had no wish to injure, were also better attended, 
and soon after required enlargement. A more flagrant case 
was that of Hillhouse, a populous suburb of Huddersfield, 
where there was a first-rate school, of the British type, 
taught in the Congregational school. It was overcrowded, 
and the Board, which had taken it over, wished to build 
close to it a new school. The Department, guided again by 
the inspector, and urged on by petitions from the local 
clergy and friends, actually refused for a considerable time, 
proposed to close that school altogether, and to force all the 
children into three Church schools in that neighbourhood, 
not allowing a single school for unsectarian teaching. 
When, ultimately, by a change of Government, the Board 
obtained permission to build a large school, it was very soon 
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filled, and overcrowded. Again the Department refused to 
allow the Board either to enlarge their buildings or to hire 
the Congregational school for a time for the overflow; the 
surplus children must first fill up the vacant spaces in the 
Church schools, though fitted up in an inferior style, and 
objectionable on religious grounds. If this could happen in 
a large Liberal constituency like Huddersfield, what must 
have happened in many smaller towns and rural districts 
where the Church is in the ascendency. Of late years the 
Board has had no reason to complain ; the inspectors have 
been most able and impartial men, and the Department 
has not only assisted the Board and yielded to its requests, 
but has held it up as a model to other Boards for the quality 
of their schools, and the high standard both of the work and 
results. 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A STUDY OF MODERN LIFE. 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE announcement that Burdett would give a public lec- 
ture on the ‘‘ National Church,” at once created a flutter of 
excitement, and stirred up no little controversy in Melmerby. 
It was long since there had been any agitation of the sub- 
ject, and while the eager spirits on both sides welcomed 
the prospect of the coming fray, the older men, who saw 
all the possibilities which it involved, looked on with un- 
concealed aversion. Ernest Baring was among the former, 
while his Principal, as might be expected, belonged to the 
latter. Both on political and social, to say nothing of 
religious grounds, Winder had long deprecated ecclesias- 
tical agitation. He was a subscriber to the Liberation 
Society, and a strong advocate of its principles; but he 
preferred that the struggle for them should be carried on 
elsewhere, and not in his own town. He was a local 
leader of the Liberal party, and feared that its supremacy 
in the town, which he had worked diligently to secure, 
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would be imperilled by the raising of a question which was 
certain to divide what was a compact body. Ernest re- 
garded such policy as feeble temporizing, and if he had 
given full utterance to his views, as positively immoral. 
He had nothing in him of the temper of an Opportunist, 
and was only too well disposed to throw all considerations 
of expediency to the winds. Young as he was, perhaps 
because he was so young, he would have been quite ready 
himself to take an active part in the formation of a Non- 
conformist Association in the town, for the distinct purpose 
of carrying on a work of propagandism. He had been 
restrained by regard for the opinions of his friend; but he 
had conversed with young men of a kindred temper, and was 
eagerly waiting the opportunity for action. Mr. Burdett’s 
move was regarded by him as a challenge which Noncon- 
formists could not decline without infidelity to their prin- 
ciples, and he was extremely surprised to find Mr. Winder 
dissenting from this view. 

“Let him alone,” said the elder man, with the charac- 
teristic contempt of men in responsible positions for the 
effervescence of unauthorized zeal; “he will do harm 
only to himself and his own cause. The rector disap- 
proves his action and will not support it, and all the lead- 
ing Churchmen are of the same view.” 

“True,” replied Ernest; ‘‘ but they will say nothing in 
condemnation of his insolent attacks and egregious mis- 
representations of us and our principles. I have read 
reports of his addresses elsewhere, and they have been 
stuffed full of libels and abuse.” 

** All the better for us,’ interrupted Winder, ‘‘ for no one 
will believe them, and his case will collapse of its own 
weakness.” 

“That might be if the appeal were to intelligent men ; 
but I can never get out of my head Carlyle’s saying: 
‘* Thirty millions of people, mostly fools!” 

“Stop, stop! if you take to quoting Carlyle’s wild 
anathemas I am done.” 

* But is it not true? Are not fools in a large prepon- 
derance, and quite as much in what are called respectable 
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circles as among those who are supposed to be ignorant be- 
cause they are poor? We cannot afford to leave them out of 
account. Think, for example, only of all the gossiping 
tea-parties in the place where Burdett’s words will be 
quoted, his silly stories and jokes repeated, his malignant 
libels accepted as facts.” 

‘‘Well, and what then? Are we the worse for their 
evil opinions, or is the Church really any stronger for the 
prejudice and bigotry which is thus fostered ? ”’ 

**Perhaps not; but we are waging a conflict on behalf 
of great truths, and we surely cannot sit down while they 
are thus misrepresented and dishonoured, and all kinds of 
prejudice stirred up against them.” 

‘Believe me,” said Winder, with great emphasis and 
earnestness, ‘‘the evil is not so serious as you imagine. 
Men like Burdett are a weakness, not a strength; and 
though their highly-coloured representations and fiery 
appeals intensify the passion and bigotry of those who, if 
truth be told, need no such stimulus, the impression they 
produce on the better class of their own supporters, and still 
more on the wider circle outside, is anything but favour- 
able to their cause. We can safely afford to leave such 
advocates to ‘ stew in their own juice.’”’ 

*‘T do not accept your view; but even if it were true I 
should still say that duty to our principles should lead us to 
seize such an opportunity of placing them before the people. 
They need to be more frequently presented, and more strongly 
enforced. Our own people do not properly understand or 
rightly value them.” 

“Yes, that may be ; but we must find proper seasons for 
doing it.” 

‘*But when,” exclaimed Ernest, with some vehemence 
and impatience, ‘‘ when are the proper seasons if this be 
not one? Of course testimony means controversy, and 
controversy is always unpopular; but it is always through 
controversy that great truths have won their way to general 
acceptance. We have not a liberty which has not been 
won by fighting, and we, like our fathers, can only enter 
into the kingdom by tribulation.” 
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* Quite true,” said Winder ; “ but surely this is very tall 
talk for such a small matter as Mr. Burdett’s lecture.” 

So the conversation closed for the time. Ernest went 
away chilled by this encounter with one from whom he had 
hoped so much; but not the less resolved to obey the 
dictates of his own more enthusiastic loyalty. There were, 
of course, many Dissenters in the town who sympathized 
with them, and were ready enough to foster his impatience, 
not to say disgust with the caution of his chief. Winder was 
not a favourite with the more ardent spirits of his own party. 
They admired his ability, they were proud of the position 
his leadership had given them, but they fretted under the 
restraints which his guidance imposed upon them. Even 
he could not have prevented a display of hostile feeling on 
the part of the Dissenters who felt that a challenge had 
been flung down to them and who were eager to take it up. 
It was a case in which the leaders on both sides wished for 
peace, but the fiery zeal of a hot-headed partizan forced on 
a conflict. 

The large public hall at Melmerby, which was capable 
of holding twelve hundred people (with the usual tendency 
to exaggeration on such points it was reputed to accom- 
modate two thousand), was densely crowded on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Burdett’s lecture. The excitement which an 
event of this kind will produce in a small town like Mel- 
merby can hardly be understood by the dwellers in some 
Metropolitan suburb, whom nothing short of an explosion 
of dynamite would rouse from their ordinary apathy to 
such a display of interest. They have so many subjects 
to interest, that it is all but impossible to awaken strong 
feeling on any one, and they are only too prone to suspect 
the sanity or the sincerity of those who exhibit greater 
earnestness. Let it be granted to the lotos-eaters who 
abound in these regions that there was something ap- 
proaching to absurdity in the stir which Mr. Burdett 
had been able to produce. There was so little in the 
man himself to interest or affect intelligent men, that 
the marvel was how Churchmen could accept such a 
champion or Dissenters trouble themselves about his ad- 
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vocacy, especially as on both sides there was a strong 
suspicion that had he not been a failure among Noncon- 
formists he would never have discovered those virtues of 
the Establishment about which he was now so eloquent. 
But in such communities there is a keener feeling about 
the points of difference, and so a controversy such as Mr. 
Burdett had provoked is entered into with more zest and 
passion. 

On both sides unfortunately there are to be found men cor- 
responding to the description of the rowdies at Thessalonica, 
“certain vile fellows of the rabble’ who are eager for any 
fray, and others who ought to know better who either use 
them or, at all events, do not sufficiently discountenance 
their violence. It is by this element chiefly that confusion 
and agitation are fostered on these occasions. It is the 
scandal of our public life, and prevents that calm discus- 
sion of political and ecclesiastical questions which is so 
necessary for the formation of intelligent public opinion. 
From the moment that this class of partizans interfere, 
clamour takes the place of argument, and victory inclines 
to the most noisy or the most unscrupulous. The kind 
of action taken by Mr. Burdett had stimulated the 
activity of these hangers-on of the Church and Tory 
party, led on by two or three men of a higher social posi- 
tion, but hardly of a nobler type intellectually or morally. 
They were determined to convert the lecture into a demon- 
stration on behalf of that beloved Church for which the 
majority of them showed their loyal attachment by a 
constant absence from its services and persistent contempt 
of its teachings. Their boastings provoked, as was to be 
anticipated, a spirit of resistance on the other side, and 
in consequence Mr. Burdett had a large and excitable 
audience in which was a considerable sprinkling of Dis- 
senters, and those not of the more moderate and peaceful 
class. The lecture was of a vulgar and violent type. It 
was the deliverance of a man who was smarting under 
the disappointments of his Dissenting career, and who 
distilled into his speech the accumulated vexation and 
bitterness of many years. Of the higher aspects of the 
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questions which he had undertaken to treat, Burdett did not 
seem to have a glimpse. It seemed as though in his view 
the controversy was only a battle between the Established 
Church and Dissent, in which the victory would be 
to the most unscrupulous. His business simply was to 
glorify the one and revile the other. The latter was the 
more congenial part of his task, for he hated his old church 
far more than he loved that of his adoption. In truth, his 
friends in the Establishment had not shown the apprecia- 
tion of his merits for which he had fondly hoped, and which, 
in justice to him be it said, he was justified in expecting 
from their conduct to him in the unregenerate days of his 
Nonconformity. At his heart the worm of discontent was 
gnawing, but while this only made him somewhat tame in 
his praises of the Establishment it did not lessen his ani- 
mosity to Dissent, and in truth served rather to intensify 
it. Hence his iecture was one angry tirade which had not 
even the poor merit of novelty. Attacks of this kind are 
always the same. They are more or less violent according 
to the idiosyncrasy of the speaker, but the staple material 
of which they are made up never varies. At one 
time Mr. Angell James and ‘‘ my lord deacon” were pro- 
minent features in these harangues, but of late they have 
fallen into the background, and the points on which most 
stress is laid are the subjection of Dissenters to the law of 
the land, and (since Mr. Spurgeon has supplied them with a 
new and taking argument) their disloyalty to the gospel of 
Christ. These allegations are put forth in every variety of 
tone—sometimes with unctuous expressions of regret, at 
others with all the hardness of fierce partizanship which 
forgets that after all there is a faith common to both 
parties, and any weakening of which must ultimately be 
disastrous to both. 

Mr. Burdett was, to say the least, not of the milder and 
more forbearing type. A man who has conscientiously 
abandoned a set of opinions and forsaken the associates of 
years might be expected to remember the time when they 
had an attraction for him, and to acknowledge that his old 
friends have, at all events, some reason for the position 
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which they hold. But Burdett had not a touch of this 
feeling. His one thought was how most effectually to injure 
his former allies, and he addressed himself to this task with 
a passionate vehemence and an utter disregard of justice 
which speedily succeeded in arousing the angry feelings of 
the Dissenting part of his audience. They were content to 
listen in silence, broken only by occasional laughter or 
mocking cries of ‘‘ question,” ‘‘ question,’ so long as he 
confined himself to denunciations of the schism of which 
they were guilty; but when he went on to attacks upon Free 
Churches, sneers at their ministers for subjection to their 
deacons, and their deacons for purse-proud ignorance and 
vulgarity, sweeping accusations against their theology and 
their patriotism, the feeling became more excited and the 
interruptions more frequent and more noisy. As always 
happens, the hostile demonstrations on one side provoked 
counterblasts from the other, and the voice of the speaker 
was lost in the tumult which his ill-judged diatribes had 
aroused. 

The climax was reached when, at the close of a peculiarly 
irritating passage, Burdett shrieked out at the top of his 
voice that Dissent was Atheism—neither better nor worse. 
For a moment or two the hall was a scene of confusion 
wild enough to recall the memory of the tumult in the 
theatre at Ephesus. The chairman, who was but ill qualified 
to conduct the proceedings of a meeting, even had they been 
of an orderly character, looked on in hopeless impotence at 
the angry and surging mass before him. At length, in the 
midst of the excitement, Ernest was seen forcing his way 
to the front of the platform, and with expressive gestures, 
appealing to the noisy multitude. He had been sitting with 
a few friends just underneath the speaker, and listening 
with as much patience as he was able to command. Had 
it been possible he would have repressed the angry ejacula- 
tions, and still more the noisy interruptions of his Dissenting 
friends. His policy would have been to allow the lecturer 
the freest and fullest scope, assured that he would effectu- 
ally defeat his own purpose. But the vulgar abuse to which 
Mr. Burdeti condescended was so irritating, that this calm 
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endurance was impossible for men whose feelings were 
already wound up to a high pitch by the defiant temper 
of Burdett and his friends. Ernest himself became gradu- 
ally infected by the prevalent excitement, and when the 
speaker violated both truth and courtesy by hurling this 
accusation of Atheism against Dissent he could no longer 
restrain himself; and after taking counsel with two or three 
young friends of spirit like his own, he resolved to enter a 
protest against this shameless injustice. Keeping closely 
together they succeeded by dint of strenuous effort in getting 
on the platform, and at length forced their way to the front. 
Fortunately for himself, Ernest was gifted with a very 
powerful voice, and as its clear notes were heard ringing 
out in the midst of the din, they compelled attention by the 
very courage which the speaker manifested. ‘‘ Friends,” 
shouted Ernest, ‘“‘ have we forgotten that whether we are 
Churchmen or Dissenters we are not only brother English- 
men, but fellow Christians who worship the one God?” But 
he was not allowed to proceed any further. At this point, 
a rough man, evidently well primed, who had been a kind 
of Coryphzus for the Tory rowdies all through the evening, 
bellowed ‘‘ Bradlaugh, Bradlaugh.” Instantly, as though 
by concert, one: vociferous shout of ‘‘ Bradlaugh”’ rang 
forth from a large proportion of the assembly. Such a 
demonstration was all that was necessary to call forth all 
Ernest’s strength. Instead of quailing before this hostile 
manifestation, it only kindled in him more resolution and 
courage. 

Some men would have been daunted by the howling 
mob, others would have been provoked to passionate retort, 
Ernest was only made the more calm and determined. 
For a moment he stood with folded arms, apparently im- 
passive and unmoved. But taking advantage of a slight 
and temporary lull in the tempest, he once more essayed to 
make himself heard, but only to be met by interruptions 
even more noisy than before, and passing on now to 
menaces of personal violence. Cries of “‘ Turn him out, 
turn him out,” came from every quarter, and, indeed, on 
whatever side he looked there was some one to be seen 
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shaking a fist fiercely in his face, with an expression on the 
countenance which told only too truly of the furious passion 
that was at work within. It would, of course, have been 
vain to appeal to the chair, for Ernest had no claim to his 
interference. His only right to be heard was that supreme 
right of self-defence which is apt to override all mere 
prudential considerations and formal enactments. The 
meeting was Mr. Burdett’s, and Ernest was an interloper. 
But he had had to listen to a calumnious insult wantonly 
offered to himself and his fellow-religionists, and he claimed 
the right to meet it with a denial as public as the accusation. 
The law of public meeting might be against him, but he felt 
that the justice which is above all statutes was on his side. 

Close by him stood Burdett, fretting and fuming, yet 
satisfied with the storm which he had evoked, but was 
wholly unable to direct or control. An evil smile played 
upon his countenance, and he made no effort to hide the 
contempt with which he regarded the young man who had 
so impudently, as he considered, crossed his path. ‘‘A 
mere whipper-snapper, a teacher fellow at Winder’s school,” 
he called him, in recounting the incidents of the evening to 
his familiars, ‘‘ who fancied that he could brow-beat me.”’ 
Brow-beating Burdett would certainly not have been an easy 
task, so long as he felt that he had the majority of a great 
meeting on his side. He was essentially a bully, and his 
lecture had been conceived in the bullying spirit; but, like all 
bullies, he was a coward at heart, and had they stood more 
on an equality so far as the number of their supporters was 
concerned, he would have been very slow to encounter so 
daring a champion as Ernest evidently was. But here he 
was on his own ground, and could afford to make a show of 
courage which he certainly did not feel. To show the white 
feather now would be to lose his position altogether, and 
as he was secure of hearty support, he had no inclination 
to do so. Instead, therefore, of endeavouring to secure 
Ernest a hearing, he resolved to pursue the opposite course. 
It was only necessary for him to remain passive in order to 
insure a continuance of the clamour against which the 
young man would be unable to contend. The leaders of 
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the disturbance understood quite well what they had to do, 
and they could not be accused of any remissness in doing 
it. -They roared, they gesticulated, they bellowed, and as 
the daring Nonconformist, with a spirit worthy of his 
ancestors, persisted in defying them, a well-understood 
signal was given, and a rush made on the platform with 
the view of getting rid of this inconvenient and obstinate 
opponent. But even then Ernest was not easily got rid of. 
He struggled hard against the rough hands which were 
laid upon him; it required no slight exercise of force to 
remove him, and when at length he was driven into the 
street, his clothes bore abundant evidence of the severity 
of the struggle through which he had passed. The utter 
want of chivalry on the part of the ‘‘ gentlemen,” including 
several clergymen, who were on the platform, was one of 
the most painful circumstances of the case. Burdett was 
not ashamed to receive the congratulations of his friends 
on his success, and, when the incident was over, resumed 
his lecture, seasoning its fiery denunciation with truculent 
abuse of the impudent young man who had dared to assert 
that Churchmen and Dissenters worshipped the same God. 

But Ernest’s troubles did not end with his ejection from 
the meeting. As Mr. Winder had urged that the lecturer 
and his lecture should be treated with contemptuous silence, 
he was not likely to regard his young colleague’s action 
with any favour. He said little when Ernest, in a talk 
over their after-supper cigar, gave him an account of the 
proceedings of the evening, but that little was sufficient to 
indicate his displeasure. He saw, however, that the young 
man’s blood was up, and he regarded him with too much 
kindness to increase the irritation which he necessarily felt. 
Not the less was the incident itself extremely displeasing to 
him. He was quite as angry with the clerical libeller of 
Dissent as Ernest himself, but he would not have expressed 
his indignation in such fashion, and was extremely mortified 
that one so identified with his establishment should have 
so far forgotten himself as to have stooped to such an un- 
seemly strife. This feeling was certainly not abated by the 
comments of scme of his Church fiiends whom he met on 
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the following days. Baring’s escapade, as it was called, 
became a nine days’ wonder of the place, and furnished a 
topic of gossip for all the male and female gossips of 
Melmerby. As it passed from lip to lip, it was magnified 
and distorted, after the fashion in such cases, until the 
original facts could hardly have been recognized in the 
caricature of them in the received version. It was all 
repeated to Winder in its worst form, and with comments 
which wounded him sorely at a very sensitive point. With 
all his Liberalism, he had an immense regard for the good 
opinion of his Tory friends, especially those who plumed 
themselves on belonging to the upper classes. He was 
jealous of the reputation of the school, and was extremely 
annoyed that it should have been compromised by what 
appeared to him not only want of judgment, but extremely 
bad taste and violence of temper on Ernest’s part. He 
resolved, therefore, to take the first opportunity of remon- 
strating with his subordinate assistant. The occasion pre- 
sented itself as they were talking together a few days after 
the occurrence. 

“T fear, Baring,” he said, turning the subject somewhat 
abruptly to the subject, “‘ that you allowed feeling to get 
the better of you the other evening. I wish you had never 
gone near the wretched lecture, or that if you would go you 
had kept the peace.” 

** Could you have kept it? Iam younger, and, of course, 
more easily roused; but I doubt whether even you could 
have been silent when that renegade was pouring out his 
stream of vulgar insolence, unrelieved even by a play of 
wit or a touch of sarcasm. The only marvel with me is 
how I was able to keep silence so long.” 

‘Well, you made up for it when you gave yourself free- 
dom at last. It would seem that you were not very mild 
in your tone, or measured in your language, when you did 
speak.” 

“Oh! I see you have been reading the report in The 
Courier. It is not fair to judge me by the over-drawn and 
highly-coloured representations which its reporter has given. 
The plain fact is, that I was not able to get out more than 
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a sentence. Very possibly there might be an apparent 
touch of indignation about it, for I must confess I was 
indignant. How could I be otherwise, when I heard that 
renegade, who owes all that he is to Dissent, standing up 
to brand Dissent as Atheism ? ” 

“Just as I feared. You lost your temper——” 

“Excuse me,” said Ernest, interrupting, and speaking now 
with some warmth ; “ I was collected and calm as you are 
at this moment. I should scarcely have expected you to 
adopt the unworthy accusations of a Tory rag, and on its 
authority condemn me. It is true that when Burdett’s 
rowdies got hold of me, and used violence to expel me 
from the hall, my temper did get the better of me. Would 
you have accepted such treatment in quietness, and meekly 
have turned the other cheek to the smiter?”’ 

‘* Well, well,” said Winder, who saw that he had made a 
mistake in adopting a tone so distinctly hostile, and even 
censorious, and who could not altogether deny the justice of 
Ernest’s remarks ; ‘‘ you had a good deal of provocation. 
But was it worth while to be angry? Burdett is not worth 
powder and shot. Renegades seldom are, and certainly he 
is no exception to the rule. The animus of his attack 
is thoroughly understood, and his tirades make not the 
faintest impression upon those whose opinion is of any 
value at all.” 

“That may or may not be,” said Ernest; ‘* but, 
unfortunately, the masses whose judgment we estimate so 
lightly have their own influence, of which our more intelli- 
gent opponents are ready enough to avail themselves, even 
while deprecating the injustice of their censures. Of course 
no one with a grain of fairness in his nature seriously 
believes that there is any sympathy between Dissent and 
Atheism ; but for all that there are not a few even of those 
who must know better, who are not ashamed to use the lie 
for their own party purposes.” 

** You are altogether too thin-skinned, my young friend. 
Of course in times of heated controversy and excitement 
such as we have sometimes to pass through, especially dur- 
ing a fiercely-contested election, bitter words are said 
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on both sides. They are quite indefensible, and would not 
be repeated in cold blood ; but it is of no use to construe 
them too literally, and on them to found grave charges 
against men who have no malice in their hearts, and 
who have hardly calculated the effect of their own hasty 
words.” 

**T do not see how this tells upon Burdett. There is no 
controversy except that which he has himself stirred up, 
and this foul charge which he has hurled against Dissent 
with all the passionate fury of an apostate is perfectly 
gratuitous. But I do not agree with you even as to the 
general question. The reckless statements continually 
made in political and ecclesiastical controversies are as 
mischievous as they are unjustifiable. They degrade our 
public life, and, bad as they are when the issue is of a 
merely political character, they become infinitely worse 
when religious principles and systems are the matters in 
dispute. The false statement that Dissent and Atheism are 
the same is not only a foul libel, but it is a positive 
encouragement to the cause of unbelief. It weakens the 
religious influence of our ministers and churches.” 

** Acain, I say, you take too serious a view. Men who 
are of only moderate intelligence are far too sensible to 
be imposed upon thus.” 

‘** Excuse me,” interrupted Ernest ; “ do you really think 
so? How many people, from whom much better things 
ought to have been expected, have greedily taken up the 
slanders which have been propagated about Mr. Gladstone ? 
There are numbers of very worthy people, especially among 
the members of the old Evangelical school, who believe 
that our great leader is a Jesuit in disguise, while others, 
who care nothing about Popery or Jesuitism, will tell with 
the gravest seriousness the most absurd and incredible 
stories as to the failing powers of one whose intellectual 
versatility and strength are nothing short of a marvel. I 
have been assured that he is altogether past his power by 
men who, if they used all the brain they have, and multi- 
plied it ten times, would be unable to approach even to an 
estimate of his extraordinary power. They are repeating 
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the gossip of society, which they implicitly believe. The 
responsible leaders laugh in their sleeves at a credulity 
which is little short of insanity, but they profit largely by 
it for them to stamp it with the reprobation it deserves.” 

‘Tn that IT am at one with you,” said Winder. ‘‘ But the 
cases are hardly parallel. Attacks on persons are easier 
because the men are not personally known. Dissent is 
known. Our friend and pastor was in the town long before 
Burdett came, has a wider circle of friends, is more esteemed 
even by churchmen, is on more friendly terms with the 
Archdeacon than his own colleague will ever be. Do you 
suppose any one would believe that he has any leanings to 
Atheism ? Or take myself. Would they send their children 
to my school if they had even the faintest suspicion of such 
tendencies in me ?”’ 

“True ; and yet such charges make an impression, and 
leave some evil effects behind them. They are not believed, 
but they are regarded as describing, though possibly in an 
exaggerated form, the evil tendencies at work among Dis- 
senters. Our principles compel us to contend for justice 
to all, and that is what the advocates of sectarian ascend- 
ency cannot understand. The men who would deal fairly 
with Romanists must have some sympathy with Rome. 
They who give unbelievers the civil rights they claim for 
themselves, must at heart be unbelievers. That is the 
reasoning, and in the extraordinary ignorance about Dis- 
sent which prevails among Churchmen, the strange con- 
clusion is accepted more widely than Dissenters think. At 
least I cannot be silent when I hear such calumnies.” 

This conversation did nothing to lessen the estrangement 
between the two men, indeed it helped rather to increase it. 
Winder could not fail to admit to himself that his young 
colleague was in the right, but that did not dispose him to 
regard his conduct more favourably. He smarted under 
Burdett’s attacks, or rather under the tacit support which 
they received from the better men of the party, as much 
as Ernest did, but it was not convenient for him to engage 
in the controversy, and he was angry with him for raising 
it. As for Ernest, he was only confirmed in an idea which 
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he had for some time entertained, that the worst enemies 
of Dissent were prosperous and well-to-do Dissenters. He 
judged harshly, but it was the fault of an intensely earnest 
spirit. The two men gradually drew apart from each 
other, and at the end of the term Ernest ended his connec- 
tion with the school, and resolved to try his fortune in 
journalism. 


ee 


THE “EXTRA-CHRISTIAN” HABIT OF MIND.* 


Ix an address to the Cambridge (England) Young Men’s 
Christian Society, delivered March 24, 1870, on Descartes’ 
‘** Discourse touching the method of using one’s reason 
rightly and of seeking Scientific Truth,” Professor Huxley 
used the following language :— 


When you did me the honour to ask me to deliver this address, I 
confess I was perplexed what topic to select. For you are em- 
phatically and distinctly a Christian body; while science and phi- 
losophy, within the range of which lie all the topics on which I could 
venture to speak, are neither Christian, nor un-Christian, but are extra- 
Christian, and have a world of their own, which, to use language which 
will be very familiar to your ears just now, is not only ‘ unsectarian,” 
but is altogether “secular.” The arguments which I have put before 
you to-night, for example, are not inconsistent, so far as I know, with 
any form of theology. After much consideration, I thought that I 
might be most useful to you if I attempted to give you some vision 
of this extra-Christian world, as it appears to a person who lives a 
good deal in it, and if I tried to show you by what methods the 
dwellers try to distinguish truth from falsehood, in regard to some of 
tie deepest and most difficult problems that beset humanity, “in order 
to be clear about their actions, and to walk surefootedly in this life,” as 
Descartes says. 


We have always thought this the clearest and most 
discriminating, as it is certainly the most just, of all the 
statements which attempt to define the attitude of a large 
class of men of specialized work toward Christianity. 
Much injustice is done many of this class by ignoring or 
wrongly estimating the temper of their minds. They are 
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not aggressive in their thinking. They pursue their in- 
vestigations without theological bias as without theological 
interest. They are not Christian, neither are they un- 
Christian, in the sense of anti-Christian. They are, as 
Professor Huxley says, extra-Christian in the range, and, 
we may add, in the method, of their thought. To say this 
of them designates them more carefully than to say of 
them that they are agnostic. Agnosticism implies thought 
upon the subject in respect to which the agnostic position 
istaken. It is the well-considered conclusion to which the 
mind arrives after its investigations or reasonings. 

But the extra-Christian habit of mind, which comes 
through continuous thinking in an extra-Christian world, 
while it is to be carefully discriminated from any mental 
habit which is hostile to Christianity, has nevertheless its 
serious consequences. The most serious effect is upon the 
thinker himself. The mind borrows from the world in 
which it thinks and upon which it impresses its thought. 
Action and reaction are equal. The world which furnishes 
the subjects of thought prescribes the energies of the mind 
which are to be called into activity, developing some to the 
possible neglect or suppression of others. The long disuse 
of certain powers of the mind may lead to incapacity for 
their use. The same person may thus afford the most 
striking contrasts in the action of his mind, here wise, far- 
reaching, logical, and conclusive; there unintelligent, 
illogical, scant, and feeble. In some respects an extra- 
Christian world is a narrower and more narrowing field of 
thought than an anti-Christian world. It may be better 
for the intellect to oppose the interpretation of certain 
historic facts and principles than to ignore these facts and 
principles. Here, of course, lies the great danger of a 
purely scientific culture. The mind under the exclusive 
activity of some of its powers may form positive distastes 
which mark the decline of those powers which are unculti- 
vated. The loss, we are to remember, is of intellectual 
enjoyments and attainments and convictions, not neces- 
sarily of the moral sense. Religion is chiefly concerned 
with the habit of mind as affecting the apprehension of its 
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truths. If religion exists as a decisive fact in those who 
live in an extra-Christian world, it is because it is relegated 
to the feelings, where it survives without the support of the 
intellect. 

No one, within the range of our reading, has given more 
direct or candid testimony to the mental effect of a com- 
plete absorption in the subjects of scientific culture than 
Mr. Darwin in his Autobiography. What can be more 
ingenuous than the following account of the decline, through 
disuse, of some of the finer qualities of the imagination : 


I have said that in one respect my mind has changed during the 
last twenty or thirty years. Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, 
poetry of many kinds, such as the works of Milton, Gray, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great pleasure, and even 
as a school-boy I took intense delight in Shakespeare, especially in the 
historical plays. I have also said that formerly pictures gave me 
considerable, and music very great, delight. But now for many years 
I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. I have tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull, that itmauseated me. I 
have also almost lost my taste for pictures or music. Music generally 
sets me thinking too energetically on what I have been at work on, 
instead of giving me pleasure. I retain some taste for fine scenery, 
but it does not cause me the exquisite delight which it formerly did. 
On the other hand, novels which are works of the imagination, though 
not of a very high order, have been for years a wonderful relief and 
pleasure to me, and I often bless all novelists. A surprising number 
have been read aloud to me, and [I like all if moderately good, and if 
they do not end unhappily-—against which a law ought to be passed. 
A novel, according to my taste, does not come into the first-class unless 
it contains some person whom one can thoroughly love, and if a pretty 
woman, all the better. 

This curious and lamentable loss of the higher «esthetic taste is all 
the odder, as books on history, biographies, and travels (independently 
of any scientific facts which they may contain), and essays on all sorts 
of subjects, interest me as much as they ever did. My mind seems to 
have become akind of machine for grinding general laws out of a large 


collection of facts, but why this should have caused the atrophy of 


that part of the brain alone, and on which the higher tastes depend, 
I cannot conceive. A man with a mind more highly organized or 
better constituted than mine would not, I suppose, have thus suffered; 
and if I had to live my life over again, I would have made a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once a week, for 
perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied would thus have been 
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kept active through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, 
and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to 
the moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.* 


Or again, the following extract from a letter, June 17, 
1868, to Sir J. D. Hooker : 


I am glad you were at the “‘ Messiah:” it is the one thing I should 
like to hear again, but I dare say I should find my soul too dried up 
to appreciate it as in old days; and then I should feel very flat, for 
it is a horrid bore to feel as I constantly do that I am a withered leaf 
for every subject except science. It sometimes makes me hate science, 
though God knows I ought to be thankful for such a perennial interest, 
which makes me forget for some hours my accursed stumach. 


It would be manifestly unfair to take advantage of con- 
fessions made with such charming candour, and in such 
real humility, to draw from them conclusions of a religious 
nature, but as one reads on he finds himself prepared for 
a corresponding result in respect to the intellectual appre- 
hension of religion. The decline in the power, quite as 
much as in the will, to grapple with the vital problems of 
religion becomes pathetic. The judgment grows less firm 
and decisive. As Mr. Darwin himself expresses it, ‘‘ My 
judgment often fluctuates.” The untrustworthiness of the 
mind in determining the higher questions of being appals 
him. Though entertaining the conviction that ‘the uni- 
verse is not the result of chance,”’ still ‘‘the horrid doubt 
always arises whether the convictions of man’s mind, which 
has been developed from the mind of the lower animals, 
are of any value or are at all trustworthy. Would any one 
trust in the convictions of a monkey’s mind, if there are 
convictions in such a mind?” The Duke of Argyll, in a 
conversation with Mr. Darwin in the last year of his life, 
referred to certain contrivances in nature which Mr. Darwin 
had himself pointed out, which seemed to him the sure 
evidence of ‘‘ the effect and expression of mind.” “I shall 
never forget Mr. Darwin’s answer. He looked at me very 
hard and said, ‘ Well that often comes over me with over- 


* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. Vol. i. pp. 81, 82. 
(Appleton and Co.) 
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whelming force; but at other times,’ and he shook his 
head vaguely, adding, ‘it seems to go away.’” The 
religious drift of Mr. Darwin’s mind was steadily towards 
indecision. We should expect to find in his religious views 
the utter absence of dogmatism, for there is no trace of 
dogmatism in his scientific statements, but the contrast 
between the vigour of his mental operations in the field 
of science and his comparative helplessness elsewhere is 
painful. He finally describes himself as an agnostic: but 
his type of agnosticism seems but the feeble expression of 
a mind of such original capacity. 

A less serious effect from the extra-Christian habit of 
mind than that produced upon the thinker is to be found 
in the unnatural value which it assumes in the public 
thought. The public seldom discriminates between opinions 
which represent thought upon religious subjects and those 
which represent thought only on other subjects. The 
reputation of a thinker in the “ extra-Christian world” is 
transferred at its full value to any opinions which he may 
choose to offer upon the problems of the Christian world. 
If these opinions represent the same amount of thought 
as his critical or scientific opinions, they are of the same 
value; otherwise not. Mr. Darwin, in the fine genuineness 
of his nature, was at constant pains to declare the com- 
parative worthlessness of his opinion on the problems of 
theology. ‘Thus in reply to a letter from Dr. F. E. Abbott 
of the Index, asking for an expression of his views, he 
writes: “I have never systematically thought much on 
religion in relation to science, or on morals in relation to 
society ; and without steadily keeping my mind on such 
subjects for a long period, I am really incapable of writing 
anything worth sending to the Index.” In a letter to a 
lady who had proposed certain philosophical questions, he 
Says: 


My opinion is not worth more than that of any other man who has 
thought on such subjects, and it would be folly in me to give it (adding 
this sentence) ; I may, however, remark that it has always appeared 
to me more satisfactory to look at the immense amount of pain and 
suffering in this world as the inevitable result of the natural sequence 
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of events, that is, general laws, rather than from the direct interven- 
tion of God, though I am aware this is not logical with reference to an 
omniscient Deity. 


The same spirit, though more impatiently expressed, 
pervades the famous letter written to a German student : 


[ am much engaged, an old man, and out of health, and I cannot 
spare time to answer your questions fully—nor, indeed, can they be 
answered. Science has nothing to do with Christ, except in so far as 
the habit of scientific research makes a man cautious in admitting 
evidence. For myself I do not believe that there has ever been any 
revelation. As for a future life, every man must judge for himself 
between conflicting vague probabilities. 


Not every extra-Christian thinker expresses himself in 
the modest and cautious tone of Mr. Darwin, but the prin- 
ciple holds good, whether acknowledged or not, that an 
opinion upon serious subjects is good only for the amount 
of thought which it covers. Value cannot be transferred, 
except under large reduction, from thought in one depart- 
ment to thought in another and different department. 
Religion suffers most from the violation of this principle, 
as it is so generally supposed that one who really thinks 
about anything can express an opinion about religion. 
Religious experience may be the common possession, but 
religious thought reaching to a rightful influence and 
authority is the product of the same discipline which gives 
a public worth to any form of private thought. A great 
religious thinker, an Augustine, a Pascal, an Edwards has 
earned the right to the influence which he exerts through 
his religious opinions. Should he choose to express him- 
self upon subjects in what Professor Huxley calls the extra- 
Christian world, his opinions would pass for precisely the 
worth of the knowledge which they might represent: In 
like manner, the man who decides to do his thinking in this 
extra-Christian world must abide by its limitations. When 
he leaves it he cannot take his full influence with him into 
other realms. The real and the suflicient value of his work 
to the Christian world lies in the contribution which he 
may have made to the sum of truth. In this connection 
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we add, in fit recognition of the work of Mr. Darwin, from 
whose ‘‘ Life and Letters’”’ we bave drawn the moral of 
our thought, the words which he penned in retrospect after 
he had completed his Autobiography. ‘‘ As for myself, I 
believe that I have acted rightly in steadily following and 
devoting my life to science. I feel no remorse from having 
committed any great sin, but have often and often 
regretted that I have not done more direct good to my 
fellow-creatures.”’ 





REV. WILLIAM ROGERS.* 


Ir was certainly not a happy cognomen by which the worthy 
rector of Bishopsgate was for some time known to the public, 
but as we have gone through his “Reminiscences” we have 
continually felt that there was more justice in it than was 
to be expected in a nickname taken from a casual ex- 
pression in a speech. ‘‘ Hang Theology”’ was, in reality, 
only an indignant protest -against the hindrances which 
the zealots for theology were interposing in the way of the 
education of the people, and it would be extremely unfair 
to regard the phrase as intended to depreciate the necessity 
of sound religious opinions. Mr. Rogers, like a good 
many other practical reformers, is probably impatient of 
the endless subtleties of which a certain class of theologians 
are so fond, and he has a much stronger feeling than im- 
patience in relation both to the bigots who would rather that 
good work should remain undone than have it done in any 
heterodox fashion, or to the obscurantists who mask their 
hatred to progress under a professed zeal for religious 
truth. His experience of these people has been very large, 
and at times extremely irritating, and the outburst which 
raised such a howl of indignation in certain quarters, and 
gave him notoriety which for a clergyman was not of 
the most enviable, expressed, no doubt, a feeling induced 


* Reminiscences of William Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate. Compiled by R. H. Happen. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
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by a long series of vexations suffered at their hands. The 
incident took place in 1866 at the opening of Mr. Rogers’s 
great middle-class school in Bath Street. 


The authorized programme was gone through most successfully, and 
the only untoward incident occurred just as the meeting was breaking 
up. A gentleman in the andience asked the leave of the Lord Mayor 
to propose a vote of thanks to myself, and obtaining permission, made 
some very complimentary remarks. I was suddenly called upon to 
express my acknowledgments, and not being in a particularly caleu- 
lating mood, let fall a fateful expression. “From the beginning,” I 
observed, ‘‘we have been confronted with the economical question 
and with the theological question, and if we had waited till they 
were settled we should have been waiting still. So I said, ‘ Hang 
economy, hang theology; let us begin.’ And here we are.” Next 
day the storm burst, and for many a day “ Hang Theology Rogers” 
received the close attention of what are called the religious news- 
papers. I would give some illustrative extracts, but they are really 
not suitable for publication in a volume like this. 


It is half a pity Mr. Rogers should have been so squea- 
mish. These ebullitions of bigotry have their own value if 
only they serve as the drunken Helots, who the Spartans 
used as beacons for the rising generation. But though he 
has been so considerate in this instance, Mr. Rogers tells 
quite enough to show how the action of men, who work 
in the spirit of Christ for the improvement of their 
fellow men, is continually hampered and impeded by a 
stolid Conservatism, which only too often usurps the Chris- 
tian name and professes to be acting in the interests of 
God’s truth. There is little in the volume—many will 
doubtless say far too little—to indicate what the rector’s 
own theology is. It might seem as though he were too 
intent on facts to concern himself much about theories, 
too absorbed in practical service to give himself to specula- 
tive inquiry, too impressed with the gigantic evils by which 
he was confronted to be very tolerant of endless disputes 
and hair-splittings on points which did not appear to him 
to have any direct bearing on the work of the day. He had 
accepted his commission as a clergyman as being a veritable 
trust, and he set himself to fulfil it, not by a perfunctory 
discharge of a round of church duties, but by an active 
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ministry of genial philanthropy for the elevation and im- 
provement of the parish. We leave it to others to discuss 
how far he reached the ideal of a teacher and preacher of 
the gospel. We can only say that we have here a simple 
and unaffected record of an extraordinary amount of good 
service done, and done in the most courageous, and, at the 
same time, self-denying and unpretending way. 

The educational work of Mr. Rogers is that by which 
he will be best known. ‘The tale is too long to be 
told here, but if our readers would learn how much is 
possible to one man with a clear head, a large heart, 
and resolute will, they cannot do better than study the 
interesting story of the schools with which his name will 
always remain associated. The courage of the man was 
magnificent, in some respects too magnificent for ordi- 
nary imitation. We could not recommend every philan- 
thropist whose heart and mind are full of some grand 
projects to run into debt as Mr. Rogers frequently did, in 
the full confidence that it would be met. What resources he 
had behind we know not, but he hada wide cirele of admir- 
ing and attached friends who were ready to help him, and 
yet withal he evidently had times of intense anxiety of 
which he says comparatively little. As to difficulties, their 
name was legion, not the least of them being that unrea- 
soning, but often unctuous, Conservatism which has stamped 
certain politicians as the “stupid party.” From many 
cases we will take two, the first because it places in striking 
contrast two of the great political chiefs of their genera- 
tion. 

The next thing was to obtain a site. We flew at high game and 
tried to negotiate for the Charterhouse, the school of which was 
shortly to be removed into the country. It fell to me to see the late 
Lord Derby and the late Lord Russell on the matter. At first they 
both liked the idea, but on my second interview with Lord Derby he 
had quite turned round. Some enemy had sown tares, and his lord- 
ship was evidently not satisfied about our scheme. He began to talk 
about the principles involved. I said, ‘* My lord, this is not a matter 
of principle but of money, and we shall be prepared with our 
£120,000.” But it was no good. ‘Principles ” prevailed, and the 
Charterhouse subsequently passed to the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
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for £95,000. The Company has since sold for £57,000, some of the 
property which was included in the purchase money. I remember 
being struck by a contrast in the environments of the two noblemen. 
On the writing-table of each of them was a single book. In Lord 
Derby’s case it was the Racing Calendar, and in Lord Russell’s an old 
British and Foreign Bible, bound in sheepskin. Some years after I 
went to pay a visit to Lord Russell at Pembroke Lodge, where he 
used to sit under a tree and chat with his friends. He asked how the 
Middle Class Schools were going on, and then began to talk about the 
Charterhouse. He said that he had lost his interest in the latter since 
his patronage had been taken away. I thought that this was pretty 
good for Whig doctrine. ‘No,’ he went on, “I never abused my 
patronage. Do you remember a cartoon in Punch, where I was 
represented as a little boy writing ‘No Popery’ on a wall, and running 
away?’ IsaidthatIdid. ‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘ that was very 
severe, and did my Government a great deal of harm, but I was so 
convinced that it was not maliciously meant that I sent for John 
Leech, and asked what I could do for him. He said that he should 
like a nomination for his son to the Charterhouse, and I gave it to 
him. That is how I used my patronage, and now they have taken it 
from me.” 


We are heartily glad of such a favourable light upon the 
character of a great statesman who has had so many 
detractors as Lord Russell and whose real merits have 
been to a large extent obscured. One of our present politi- 
cal leaders (?) appears in a much less favourable light in 
another case. Among the other plans of the Rector of 
Bishopsgate was one to turn an old district church into a 
school chapel, and by placing’some new schools beside it 
to create one large educational establishment. A private 
Bill was required, but the plan was so eminently sensible 
and practical that it might have been supposed that it 
would command the sympathy of all earnest Churchmen. 
The following account of its passage through the House of 
Commons may show howlittle even of common sense there 
is in the Conservatism which claims credit of being beyond 
all things besides practical. 

The second reading was moved by Mr. Crawford, one of the Liberal 
members for the City, in a rather full house. Mr. W. H. Smith pro- 
posed as an amendment that it be read a second time on that day six 


months, and was supported by the Solicitor-General (now Lord 
Coleridge), Lord Sandon, Mr. J. G. Talbot, and others. Mr. Tite and 
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Mr. H. A. Bruce (now Lord Aberdare) stood by Bishopsgate ; and the 
amendment was rejected by 178 to 137, a majority of 36. The third 
reading was set down for a day about three weeks later. I went to 
the lobby and found a certain amount of excitement. ‘ What's all 
this about?” asked one member. ‘ Oh it’s a job of Rogers’s,” was the 
answer, he’s trying to pull down a city church and build some schools 
with the money.” Mr. Crawford moved the'third reading, which was 
opposed by Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder, and again by Mr. W. 
H. Smith, Sir John Coleridge, and Lord Sandon. Sir Roundell Palmer 
also defended the Church, which, as before, was “ attacked” by Mr. 
Tite and Mr. Bruce. Mr. Dodson (now Lord Monk Bretton) put our 
case very clearly, and Mr. Gilpin, the well-known member for Not- 
tingham, declared amid “ oh, oh’s!”’ and ‘‘laughter,” that the opinion 
of the incumbent of St. Botolph’s was worth that of the whole bench 
of bishops. We were successful again, and the majority had risen to 
59, 201 for the Bill, and 142 against. 

The genius of Mr. W. H. Smith had not then been dis- 
covered. His remarkable power of “pounce” still lay 
undeveloped, and the world little suspected that in him 
would be a force for the repression of Parliamentary 
speech, which has had no parallel since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell. He was understood then as now to be one of 
those extraordinary incarnations of common sense, on 
whom sits an air of wisdom more profound than is attained 
by ordinary men. Here is one sign of that wisdom. Mr. 
Rogers was not a Dissenter who might have been suspected 
of unfriendly designs against the Established Church. He 
was an earnest, straightforward clergyman, whose only 
object was to get a church suited to the wants of the 
locality, and Mr. W. H. Smith showed his attachment to 
the Church by doing his utmost to prevent this real reform. 
Of course Sir R. Palmer—as yet not the “‘ great and good 
Lord Selborne ”—was by his side. These are the defenders 
in whom the Establishment has ever chosen to trust. 
Happy for it that it has had other sons like the Rector of 
St. Botolph’s. Whatever be said of their theology, they have 
given the State Church a somewhat longer lease of life. 

With all his Liberalism, Mr. Rogers clings to the 
Establishment. Such devotion is only a proof of the 
strength of life-long association. However he may hide it 
from himself, his ‘‘ reminiscences ” are really one continuous 
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argument against the institution which he would, neverthe- 
less, maintain. He cannot deceive himself into the belief that 
he is an ideal clergyman who represents the spirit of the State 
Church. At every point He is opposed to it, and in that 
antagonism has been his strength. If it were the object of 
the Church to place an ‘“‘ educated Christian gentleman ” in 
every parish, whose one work should be to care for the 
general well-being of the community, he would be an 
admirable representative of that class. But this is an idea 
of the clerical office prepared specially for use in the 
Nonconformist controversy. Mr. Rogers found that his 
mode of working it out, marked though it has been by 
remarkable sagacity, and attended by a success which in 
the end has done much to silence opposition, exposed him 
to constant misconstruction and misrepresentation from his 
fellow Churchmen. If the Prayer Book is to be the guide, 
we are bound to confess that their view of the clerical office 
is the true one, and that the Church is intended to put a 
priest in every parish. Indeed, were it otherwise, there 
certainly could be no reason why the men who were to dis- 
charge these general educational and civilizing functions 
should subscribe to a particular creed and be in ‘‘ episcopal 
orders.” 

We are not disposed to enter into a discussion with Mr. 
Rogers on Disestablishment, and it is unnecessary, as he 
only states his own views, and advances nothing fresh in 
the way of argument. But we are somewhat disappointed 
that he does not show more appreciation of the position of 
Nonconformists. Perhaps we expected too much. ‘Those 
who belong to a privileged class or nation find it all but 
impossible to understand the grievances of those who are 
on the other side of the dividing wall. Nonconformists 
we as liable to show this inability as other people, for 
there are among them those who cannot understand why 
Irishmen should not recognize the supreme wisdom of all 
English administration and should prefer to govern them- 
selves. So we must not complain that a man so liberal- 
minded as Mr. Rogers should fancy that we are contending 


about some miserable points of personal grievance, and 
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should not see that underneath all such questions lies a 
principle in which we might-reasonably hope to have his 
sympathy. It is of no use to complain of the theological 
animus entering into all our educational, and even philan- 
thropic, work, so long as we support a great public institu- 
tion which sends a line of this logic cleavage right through 
our national life. The book is a most interesting record of 
one whom we should judge to be a charming companion as 
well as an earnest and devoted philanthropic worker. It 
sparkles with wit and brightness, and is a perfect storehouse 
of entertaining anecdote. 





THE TOOTING CASE. 

Tue decision re Tooting Chapel is so important and 
has such wide bearings, that we are anxious to place before 
our readers the crucial points in the case. Had the point 
at issue been nothing more than the transfer of Dr. Ander- 
son and the Tooting church with its property from the 
Independents to the Presbyterian Church of England, it 
would not have been worth while to undertake so costly a 
piece of litigation. But the peculiar wording of the deed 
under the cover of which this change of denomination had 
been made, raised a question of far wider import, which it 
was desirable to have settled by competent authority. It 
was nothing less than the right of the existing Presbyterian 
Church of England to regard itself as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the English Presbyterian dissenters of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The nature of the con- 
tention on both sides will appear from the following sketch 
of the proceedings :— 


Mr. Cozens-Hardy opened the case by quoting from the trust-deeds 
to prove the independent character of the church. He then referred to 
the Book of Order, showing that the Presbyterian Church of England 
adopted the Westminster standards, which are those of the Church of 
Scotland, and of Scotch Presbyterian churches deriving their origin 
from the old Kirk. He especially quoted page 4, “‘ A congregation is 
under the spiritual charge of a Session, consisting of a minister or 
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ministers, and of ruling elders elected by the congregation, or appointed 
by the Presbytery.” On page 7 there is provision made for all cases of 
a vacancy in the ministerial office. Page 10 makes the’minister respon- 
sible not to the Session but to the Presbytery. 

This was the first point scored. The Judge, interrupting counsel, 
observed, “‘ You say these provisions are inconsistent with the trust 
deed.” Mr. Hardy replied, “ Yes, precisely. The Tooting Church is 
a self-governing body, but in this Book of Order, page 18, it says: 
‘And generally the Presbytery has power over its own members, 
sessions, congregations, students, licentiates, and schools, and receives 
and decides on questions from sessions, and determines all appeals 
from the same.’ Then on page 22: ‘ The right and duty of providing 
supplies for the pulpit and bringing forward candidates, are vested in 
the Session, subject to review by the Presbytery, it being clearly under- 
stood that no one can be called to the pastorate but a licentiate or 
minister of the Church, or of a Church whose licentiates and ministers 
are declared eligible by the rules of the Church.’” Mr. Hardy further 
quoted the sections which put it beyond all doubt that it is the Pres- 
bytery which decides who is and who is not to be the minister, and the 
elaborate arrangements made beforehand by the Presbyterian Church 
of England and deseribed at length in its Book of Order for the 
reception of “ ministers” and “‘ congregations ” ** from other denomina- 
tions.” The Judge again interrupted with the question, “ Can that be 
done by a minister and any number of members against those who 
disagree with him?’ Mr. Cozens-Hardy: “It cannot be done. That 
is my contention; that the majority of members cannot take a Chapel 
Trust from its original purpose. On page 7 of the Book of Order, you 
will find the form under which this admission of Tooting took place— 
Form Y.,‘ For joint admission of a congregation and a minister of 
another communion.’” Mr. Hardy read the form. It was the one gone 
through when Dr, Kennedy Moore, Dr. Donald Frazer, and Mr. G. B. 
Bruce attended as the London Presbytery, empowered by the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church of England to receive Tooting congregation 
and its minister, on the evening of Wednesday, 25th May, 1881, at 7 
o'clock. Dy. Moore then used the words: “In the name and by the 
authority of this Presbytery, I hereby declare you, the congregation 
usually worshipping in this place, admitted and received into incor- 
porated union with the Presbyterian Church of England, and entitled 
to all the rights, vested with all the privileges, and subject to all the 
laws of the said Church.” “I submit,’’ added counsel, “ that this was 
absolutely an illegal, unauthorized, and improper act, wholly inconsis- 
tent with the terms and provisions of the trust-deed.” 

[We observe that in the minutes of the Presbytery, signed by W. 
Ballantyne, and published in the Messenger of the Presbyterian 
Church of England on the 23rd ult., the words “subject to all the 
laws ”—the very words on which the case turned—are omitted !] 

Mr. Hardy then began to argn 
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Act. The Judge held with Mr. Hardy that the word Presbyterian did 
not take the case out of that Act, but the Judge went further. He laid 
it down that ‘ Presbyterian’ did not imply any particular doctrine. 
At the date of the first deed, 1726, probably it did not, as it had not 
for a hundred years before. The term, like Independent, signifies a 
particular form of polity, and the mode of worship has been the same 
among Independents and Presbyterians, except in such small matters 
as hymn-books and organs. The interesting question presented itself 
whether the difference between ‘‘ Church Praise” and the ‘* Congrega- 
tional Hymnal” would be sufficient to bring a case like Tooting within 
the provision of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act. But the wary presbyters 
who had counselled Dr. Anderson had foreseen that danger, and. 
avoided it by the continued use of the New Congregational Hym :n 
Book in ‘* Defoe Presbyterian Church.” In the judgment of those wh o 
have principally conducted the late proceedings, it would have been a 
great pity had the trial come to a conclusion upon the particular issu ‘e 
connected with the Dissenters’ Chapels Act. No influential, far-reach .- 
ing decision upon the historical question would then have been po’ s- 
sible. Until, however, a judge had decided, as Mr. Justice Kekewic_:h 
did so clearly, that questions between the Independents and the Pre:s- 
byterian Church of England do not involve doctrine or mode of wor :- 
ship, it was the duty of counsel to press the applicability of the > 


Dissenters’ Chapels Act. We need not point out that the definition c of 


“Presbyterian ” now gained is worth more than a hundred case 
decided upon twenty-five years’ possession of a chapel property. 

At this point the question of the admissibility of oral evidence and 
of well-accredited history by writers of a later day than the period in 
dispute was discussed. Mr. Gainsford Bruce was stubborn in his de- 
termination to resist both one and the other. The Judge’s remark, “ It 
seems to me that it is rather a strong thing to say that nooral evidence 
is admissible,” failed to make Mr. Gainsford Bruce budge an inch. 
He quoted legal authorities, and succeeded in shutting out all oral evi- 
dence as to historical definitions, and all books except literature con- 
temporary to the Tooting trust-deeds. 

With this disadvantage, Mr. Cozens-Hardy commenced his historical 
argument. Practically, instead of gaining light from the history of the 
period to shed upon the Tooting trust-deeds, it became incumbent upon 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy to evolve from the deeds and from the ‘‘ contempo- 
rary literature published about the time of the deeds ’’—to which Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce had strictly bound him down—radiance sufficient to dis- 
sipate all that darkness and gloom which, since the Lady Hewley suits, 
has been diligently accumulated around English Presbyterian history. 
That counsel succeeded in doing this to the complete satisfaction of 
their clients, was due partly to the admirable tact and industry of Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy and Mr. Aspland; and, chiefly, to the intrinsic and ster- 
ling goodness of their case, without which the efforts of counsel, how- 
ever admirable, would have been invain. Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia, pub- 
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lished in 1786, could be quoted because Dr. Anderson and his friends 
had ineautiously mentioned Dr. Rees as ‘‘an eminent Presbyterian”’ 
in the petition they sent to the Presbytery in 1879. Dr. Rees says 
the appellation English Presbyterians implies no attachment to synods, 
presbyteries, or assemblies, and therefore is improperly applied to a 
respectable class of Nonconformists or Protestant Dissenters. Tindal, 
and the continuer of Rapin’s History, vouches for Engiish Presbyterians 
and Independents forming “one sect ’’ of Dissenters in 1744. Dr. White, 
1748, and the Protestant Dissenter’s Catechism, published by S. Palmer 
in 1773, emphatically declare that the English Presbyterian Dissenters 
then possessed “ the very essence of Independency:” and that they 
were “agreed ” and ‘‘ united” upon “ the grand principle that each par- 
ticular church has a right to manage its own affairs independently.” 

On the second day of the trial Mr. Hardy put Richard Baxter into 
the witness-box. Though hardly a contemporary, since Baxter died 
in the year of the Happy Union and of the probable formation of 
Tooting Church, yet Mr. Baxter’s evidence was not objected to. But 
difficulties arose, for the only time during the trial, in finding the page 
in the “ Reliquie” to which reference was being made. Mr. Gains- 
ford Bruce observed to the Judge that ‘‘In most cases some one had 
putin amark. Generally I find no difficulty ; hitherto we have had 
no difficulty in any passage. This first passage is difficult to find.” 
It was explained in Court that Baxter’s volume had to be produced 
from Williams’ Library by subpcenaing the Librarian. The volume 
had been once borrowed, and the place marked as in the case of all the 
other books and documents in this most complicated trial. But the 
Librarian had “ very properly ” complained and called in his books, in 
the difficult consultation of which the time of the Court was being 
taken up. Calamy succeeded Baxter in the witness-box, as was most 
fit. He stated one by one the ‘‘ Heads of Agreement”; the sixth of 
which says “That each particular Church hath right to choose their 
own officers, and being furnished with such as are duly qualified 
and ordained according to the Gospel rule, hath authority from 
Christ for exercising government and enjoying all the ordinances of 
worship within itself.” 

A novel danger arising out of the general adoption of the ‘‘ Model Trust 
Deed” by Congregational Churches now presented itself. The Judge 
confessed himself to be under the impression that each independent 
church, though not distinct and governing itself, yet was subject to the 
control implied in ‘a sort of general deed or deed of settlement which 
governed all the Independent Churches.” Mr. Cozens-Hardy put his 
Lordship right on this point, and elicited from the bench the important 
declaration, ‘ If Presbyterianism means something different from what 
you say it means, then the alternative is a strange one ; for Presby- 
terianism is a Church which is subordinate to a General Assembly or 
synod, or some governing power outside, and the alternative is between 
such a church and a church that is not so governed ; then those two 
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churches are different in everything!” This was evidently a new view 
of things to his Lordship. With great tact and foree Mr. Hardy 
pressed the point; instanced the Wesleyans as a “ great body sub- 
stantially Presbyterian in government”’; and showed that for property 
to be transferred from an Independent Church to the Presbyterian 
Church of England was like transferring it to the Conference. It 
could not be thought that Methodism and Independency could be 
joined in a trust-deed as were Independency and Presbyterianism in § 
the trust-deeds of the Tooting property. The conclusion was that the 
Presbyterianism of the trust-deeds in question was not that of the 
church Dr. Anderson ha] joined himself to. English Presbyterianism, 
us the extracts Mr. Hardy had read clearly proved, had as its very 
essence that there should be congregational government. There was 
gard to the length of time Tooting had 
been an Independent Clinrch, and Mr. Gainsford Bruce said, “ I have 
seen in Court the book containing Wilton’s Confession of Faith, and 
what he says there seems to me inconsistent with his holding Presby- 
terian views.’ The Judge: “ Then from that time (1766) the ministers 
were Independent. Does it follow that this was an Independent 
Church?” Mr. Gainsford Bruze could “ not quite admit that.” But 
the Judge replied that the admission made would shorten the case 
very much. 

Mr. Haskins gave his evidence with dignity, proving that at the 
adjourned monthly church-meeting of 10th Dec., 1879, three voted 
against the resolution for transfer out of fourteen persons then present. 
One did not vote. Dr. Hannay was asked about elders. Mr. Bruce 
appeared to have had it on his brief that no Congregational Church 
had elders. Mr. Haskins and Dr. Hannay both replied that elders 
were sometimes .appointed. Pressed by Mr. Gainsforl Bruce for 
instances, Dr. Hannay immediately named Dr. Macfadyen’s church, 
of Manchester, and Mr. Horton’s, of Hampstead. But there are no 
ruling sessions in Congregational Churches. Neither elders nor 
deacons have any authority [jurisdiction] whatever. Then Mr. Bruce 
pressed Dr. Hannay again about ordination. ‘Do you recognize the 
right of a congregation to ordain its minister?” he asked. ‘ Of the 
Church,” replied Dr. Hannay. The Church can also dismiss. It 
follows that Congregationalism does not recognize * orders.” A Con- 
gregational minister ceased to be such, in an “ economical” sense, 
when he ceased to be pastor of a church. But as Dr. Hannay well 
said, “in courtesy” he is still recognized. After this introduction, the 
reading of passages from the account of Dr. Wilton’s ordination pro- 
duced a distinct effect. 

Mr. Gainsford Bruce's speech, in opening, was exceedingly long and 
remarkably able. He began by quoting the deeds, insisting that the 
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them in that modern sense, it would have been, as Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce remarked, bad grammar to speak, as the deeds do, of ‘‘ a congre- 
gation of the Presbyterian or Independent denomination.” And, actually, 
it was discovered in Court by Justice Kekewich that the word ‘‘ denomi- 
nation” had, twice over, in one of the deeds been altered by a later 
hand into “‘ denominations.’’ The person who altered the word no 
doubt had the stiffer modern sense in his mind, and thought he was 
correcting antique grammar instead of attempting to efface ancient 
history. But Mr. Bruce contended with much iteration that there 
were two distinct ‘‘ bodies,” and said nothing had been brought forward 
by the counsel on the other side to show that these two parties con- 
sidered themselves as co-existing in the same (Pxdobaptist) dissenting 
sect. Mr. Bruce then quoted at great length from the case A. G. v. 
Murdoch (which had reference to a kirk situated in the town of Ber- 
wick on the other side of the River Tweed) in regard to which of 
course both contesting parties were ‘‘ Presbyterian” in that sense of 
the term which Mr. Bruce throughout contended was the only possible 
and unchanging one. Indeed this was Mr. Bruce’s sole argument. 
As was observed by Mr. T. S. James, when he reviewed the whole of 
the long and intricate proceedings of the Lady Hewley suits, the 
Scotch defendants maintained that ‘* Presbyterian ” meant them and 
nobody else. Continuing, Mr. Bruce, with equal detail, referred to 
the Westminster standards. He quoted the Form of Church Govern- 
ment (p. 309) to prove that where a minister rules alone in the church 
there is Presbyterianism. The words are, ‘“ For officers in a single 
congregation there ought to be one at the least both to ‘ labour in word 
and doctrine’ and to ‘rule.’” It was a pity Mr. Bruce did not read 
on. For the very next sentence is, ‘It is also requisite that there 
should be others to join in government.’”’ The words ‘“ at least” in 
the Form have reference to ministers only : one minister or more than 
one, but not less than one minister, who is not only to preach but also 
to take part in the ruling. For “it is requisite’ that others, 7.e., elders 
of some sort, should ‘‘ join in government.” Presbytery of the standard 
sort rejects the rule of the minister only. That is a violation of Presby- 
terian purity. Mr. Bruce also, in the third day of the trial, attempted 
to make good the point he sought to make in his cross-examination 
of Dr. Hannay. He insisted very frequently that ‘‘ orders” con- 
ferred, not by a church, but by ministerial ordainers, were a mark 
always distinguishing Presbyterians from Independents. But here 
Justice Kekewich stopped him. The Judge had noticed that at Dr. 
Wilton’s ordination the ministerial office was regularly referred to as 
“it,” as a something that endured, though it might be, as Dr. Hannay 
had said, ‘‘ by courtesy,” even when the person ordained might not be 
actually holding a pastorate. Lady Hewley’s case was then quoted 
at great length by the defendant’s counsel, so much so that the Judge 
observed he was “ not considering the Hewley Charity.” Possibly the 
remark was a trifle premature. We believe Judge Kekewich’s decision 
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places, for the first time, the compromise made before Lord Cottenham 
in its true light. Mr. Bruce actually urged that the Vice-Chancellor’s 
decision to the beneficiaries entitled to the Hewley Charity was in 
his favour! He quoted it in full, down to the words: “ that ortho- 
dox English dissenting ministers of Baptist churches, of Congrega- 
tional churches, and of Presbyterian churches in England, which are 
not in connection with or under the jurisdiction of the Kirk of Scot- 
land or the Secession Church, are alone entitled to take the benefits 
provided.” Vice-Chancellor Shadwell delivered this judgment in 1848, 
in correction of a previous judgment of his in 1843, just after the Dis- 
ruption and just before the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
England in connection with the Church of Scotland had passed its 
resolution at Berwick to drop the phrase, “in connection with the 
Church of Scotland,” but as Dr. Candlish had said, “retaining the 
connection.” The Synod, 1849, officially acknowledged that this 
judgment cut them and the Seceders off from benefit. They appealed 
against it, and the result was the unhappy compromise before Lord 
Cottenham, in January, 1849. Then and not till then, that is to say at 
the London Synod of 1849, did the Presbyterian Church of England 
“* ADMIT INTO ITS FORMULA,” and publish, the overtured and adopted 
declarations of Non-intrusion and Independence which made it a Free 
Church and altered its public designation, though not its nature or 
real ecclesiastical connections. Since then, it is true, a party in the 
Presbyterian Church of England has tried to masquerade as “ English 
dissenting ministers of Presbyterian Churches in England, which are 
not in connection with the Kirk of Scotland or the Secession Church.” 
The circumstances of the Disruption favoured this assumption of a 
new character. But now Judge Kekewich has declared that at Tooting 
the Presbyterian Church of England is not entitled to inherit property 
left to English Presbyterian dissenters, and by parity of reasoning he 
has confirmed Vice-Chancellor Shadwell’s decision, and has shown 
that the compromise before Lord Cottenham was based upon an 
assumption which then and now and whenever raised is a false one. 

In referring to the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, Mr. Bruce was much 
more successful than in any other part of his speech. The contest was 
not about doctrine, but about polity. The twenty-five years’ rule does 
not apply to polity. For the judgment on this point, hitherto un- 
noticed by the Courts but of great practical interest, we have not only 
to thank Judge Kekewich (who also illustrated it most happily in his 
remarks made during the trial), but also Mr. Gainsford Bruce. 

The evidence of Drs. Anderson and Donald Frazer, who were called 
for the defence, was of very great value to the plaintiffs. Dr. Ander- 
son’s treatment of the unfortunate church-book at Tooting, and his 
brand-new list inscribed therein of members entered by himself since 
1880, convulsed the Court and convinced everybody that his action 
was wholly indefensible and wrong. Dr. Frazer clearly proved that 

the meeting he attended was not a church-meeting, and one wholly 
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neapable of transferring the property from Independency to Presby- 
terianism of either sort. The interest fell away after these witnesses, so 
damaging to the sile that called them, had been heard. The remain- 
ing speeches were of little interest. But it revived to the full when 
Judge Kekewich began to pronounce his carefully prepared and most 
valuable judgment. It has been reported in full in the pages of The 
Nonconformist and elsewhere, and well repays close study and re- 
perusal. We may at a future time, when calmness has again settled 
down upon the rival ecclesiastical camps, attempt to appreciate more 
closely the value of a decision which certainly marks an era in the 
external history and relations both of Independency and of Presby- 
terianism. 





AFTER A SEVERE WINTER. 


No leaves yet deck the ‘ruined choirs,” 

And all the summer’s minstrels still are dumb, 
The sunset burns its winter fires, 

And yet I know that Spring has come. 


I caught the sheen of pearly robes 

This morning when the freshened breeze swept by, 
The melted hoar-frost’s dewy globes 

Quivered to feel that Spring was nigh. 


She whispered, and the forest thrilled, 
I saw her smile upon the hills at noon, 
My caged bird’s sudden rapture trilled, 
It told me I should see her soon. 


It is not only that the sign 

Of her fair presence touching hill and tree 
Confirms my hope, a voice divine 

Inspires, and witnesses to me. 


A sacred voice that wakes the soul, 

And calls for quickened life in prayer and praise, 
The wintry shadows backward roll, 

A blessed Spring smiles on my days. 


And by its light my eyes can see 

The near approach of her we wait so long, 
A mantling flush o’er shrub and tree— 

O hark! a thrush breaks into song ! 


Halifac. R. OAKES, 
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TuerE have been few subjects of controversy in our time 
in relation to which fair-minded men have been so un- 
willing, or possibly have found themselves so unable, to 
look at both sides of the shield as this question of coercion. 
Possibly we are as much at fault as others, though our 
endeavour has certainly been to judge righteous judgment. 
We are no apologists for crime, and we are as anxious for 
the maintenance of law and order as Lord Hartington 
himself. But there is a mode of repressing disorder and 
punishing crime which may create a contempt for law and 
awaken a sympathy with the criminal. The exhibition 
of the partizan temper in the administration of justice 
must defeat its own purpose. Mr. Balfour, Colonel 
King-Harman, and their removable magistrates, will 
never convince the Irish people, nor will they convince 
impartial men outside, that they are carrying out the law 
with impartiality, and that their only object is the repres- 
sion of crime. On this point we have recently had a 
witness whose fairness and veracity cannot be impeached. 
Mr. T. W. Russell has sacrificed much in defence of the Union. 
He isa representative of that Ulster Liberalism which is so 
dear to the heart of Mr. Chamberlain; and widely as we differ 
from him, we are ready to acknowledge that he has done 
yeoman service to the cause which he has espoused with so 
much zeal and ardour. His position is perfectly intelligible, 
though it is not easy to reconcile it with the Liberal prin- 
ciples he professes. He is an Ulster Protestant, and dis- 
trusts the Roman Catholic party, which he supposes will be 
supreme in an Irish Parliament. His Protestantism is not 
sufficiently clear in its insight to enable him to perceive 
that in withholding from Ireland its rights, because Roman 
Catholics are in a majority, he is violating that principle of 
religious equality which is of the essence of all true Pro- 
testantism. With more faith in God and more loyalty to 
Protestantism itself, to say nothing of a broader political 
sagacity, these Ulster men would dismiss their apprehen- 
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sions. But they are there, and Mr. T. W. Russell has been 
one of the most able exponents of that opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone of which they have been the inspiration. 

But he has been restive on more occasions than one. 
We are so far from being disposed to taunt him because he 
has avowed objections which he has been unwilling to 
follow to their legitimate conclusions, that we regard this 
uncertainty as perfectly natural and creditable. A mere 
partizan would have simply accepted the ticket of his party 
without question. Mr. Russell has given proof of his inde- 
pendence, though he has been unable to sever himself from 
his party. But Colonel King-Harman is too much for 
him. This gentleman is a very important element in the 
question of coercion. We say nothing of the disingenuous 
policy to which the Government has had recourse in relation 
tohis appointment. Itis butone of various actions, especially 
in connection with their Irish administration, in which there 
is the same fatal flaw. To evade the necessity of an appeal 
to Parliament by creating an honorary office, and then to ask 
Parliament for a salary for the office which has been created 
without sanction, is neither dignified nor honourable. But 
the appointment itself is so objectionable, that Mr. T. W. 
Russell has been moved to protest, and to protest on 
grounds which deserve the consideration of all open-minded 
*‘Unionists.” He takes his stand on the assertion that ‘‘to 
place another landlord in the Castle is to declare war against 
the tenantry of Ireland.”’ He insists that Ireland is “passing 
through an agrarian crisis unparalleled in its intensity,” 
and that ‘‘ the relations between landlords and tenants are 
strained as they never were strained before.” In plain 
English, what this means is that Mr. Russell is beginning 
to see that it is not for the Union itself that the two noble 
Marquisses who are the leaders of the two divisions of the 
‘* Unionist’ party are primarily concerned, but for those 
landlord rights which are dearer to them than any political 
institution. He holds that for the sake of the Union itseif 
it is imperatively necessary that the Government should 
hold the balance fairly between landlord and tenant; 
but he sees little prospect of this so long as the ‘‘ Castle” 
is in the hands of the landowners. 
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The Lord-Lieutenant himself is a great Irish landowner. The 
Chief Secretary is a large landowner in Scotland. The private secre- 
tary to his Excellency was a land agent and closely identified with 
the landlord party. It is now proposed to put into a new office, that 
of assistant secretary, one of the greatest Irish landowners. 


Mr. Russell has here justified our entire contention that the 
coercion of which we complain is a weapon forged in 
the interests of landlords, and used by, we do not say 
the great body of them, but by a few, who bring discredit 
upon their entire class, for the enforcement of rents which 
the law itself has subsequently declared to be unjust. 
The offences charged against the men who have been thrust 
into prison have been offences not against the majesty of 
the British Crown, but against the injustice of Irish land- 
lords. The “Plan of Campaign” is the centre round 
which the whole struggle has gathered, and it is simply a 
rude attempt to correct the wrongs done by Irish landlords. 
It is not the followers of Mr. Gladstone alone who 
have condemned the ordinary Tory method of speaking 
in relation to a mode of warfare which may be illegal, 
and is certainly opposed to our English ideas, but which it 
is simply absurd to treat as though it were a breach of the 
moral law. Nothing is more effective in certain quarters 
than an appeal to the Ten Commandments, but those by 
whom it is made ought not to forget that the whole duty of 


man is not summed up in respect to the property of land- ’ 


lords. The eighth commandment is followed by the 
ninth, and this is outraged in its spirit when charges are 
brought against political opponents without regard to the 
evidence by which they can be sustained, but with a view 
only to the effect they may produce on the public mind. 
The Irish are not a dishonest people, and the action taken 
in the “ Plan of Campaign” was not to deprive the landlord 
of his just due, but to prevent him from enforcing an unjust 
demand. It is not even true, as has been continually 
represented, that the tenants claimed to fix their own 
rents. They proposed terms, and the fairness of their 
proposals have been shown by the subsequent decisions of 
the Land Courts. In the cases which have produced the 
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greatest amount of excitement, the object was to prevent 
evictions before the tenant could have an opportunity of 
obtaining the protection of the law. 

The answer to all this is that such action is illegal, and 
in one sense this is sufficient. But it is necessary, if we 
would be just, to go a little further. The law gave the land- 
lord power not only to claim his own property, but to lay 
hands on that of the unhappy man whose inability to meet 
an excessive rent had placed him in his power. Parliament, 
indeed, had interposed to prevent this cruel wrong from being 
committed, but a brief interval would elapse before the bene- 
ficent provision of the new law came into operation, and the 
object of the landlords whose proceedings disturbed the 
peace of last autumn and winter, was to evict the tenants 
(so getting rid of the tenant right) before the Courts came to 
their rescue. It was to prevent this that the “ Plan of 
Campaign” was called into requisition. It was an irregular 
and illegal method, but is it just to say that it was immoral ? 
This is not the case of men who were endeavouring to evade 
their fair obligations, but, at the worst, of those who were 
having recourse to unauthorized and illegal methods of 
resisting demands which, whenever they have been sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of the Courts, have been pro- 
nounced unfair. The real issues are deliberately put out of 
sight by a large number of Englishmen, who persist in 
asserting that the only question is whether a man should 
pay his debts, and denouncing the Irish as breaking the 
eighth commandment. 

Nothing has so prejudiced the Irish cause in the eyes of 
multitudes of Liberal Englishmen as the suggestion that it 
is linked with dishonesty and violence. But the conviction is 
beginning to penetrate the minds even of strong Unionists 
that injustice has been done by this representation. The 
Arrears Bill of Mr. T. W. Russell in reality proposes to effect 
by legal means the same end as is contemplated in the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” and the discussion to which it led in the 
meeting of the Dissentient Liberals, is an evidence of our 
point. Nothing could be more suggestive than that dis- 
cussion. Lord Hartington, whose education in Toryism is 
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coing on at a rate which must surprise even himself, is 
clear against any more changes at present, supporting his 
contention by an argument which may be very satisfactory to 
landlords, but is hardly likely to convince tenants smarting 
under a sense of injustice, that farmers will be hindered in 
their occupation by having these hopes of better laws con- 
stantly dangled before them. In this view he is supported 
by Lord Lymington and Lord Ebrington, but opposed by 
Mr. Russell, Mr. Powell Williams, Mr. Jesse Collings, and 
even by Mr. Finlay and Mr. Heneage. It might almost 
seem as though the landlords were beginning to be found 
out. We have here at least two landlords matched against 
men of business, with Mr. Chamberlain attempting to 
mediate between these contending forces by proposing to 
revive the bankruptcy clauses of last year’s Land Act. It 
is a rift in a very unnatural alliance, and it is one which 
may well go wider and have very serious consequences. 
But that is not the point which chiefly concerns us here. 
We are interested rather in the tacit confession, on the part 
of some of the strongest opponents of the Nationalist party, 
that their action, so often and so bitterly denounced, is not‘ 


altogether without justification. Practically it disposes of the 


cant that the Coercion Act was directed against crime. For 
what is the crime with which the Irish people are charged, 
and for which their trusted leaders have been thrown into 
prison, and sent to herd with felons. At bottom it is a 
crime against the landlords, and now some of those who 
have been insisting that the Nationalists were undermining 
the very foundations of property, are forced to admit that 
the conduct of the landlords is simply intolerable, and that 
some check must be put upon it—nay, that the law must 
do all that the ‘ Plan of Campaign” was intended to 
accomplish. 

The redress of grievance effected by law is one thing, 
the attempt to force it by rude and violent means another 
and very different one. We have no desire to underrate the 
distinction between them, and we therefore hold it to be 
singularly unfortunate that experience has led the Irish 
people, and it is to be feared numbers of the English also, 
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to believe that the only way of reaching the governing 
classes of this country is to appeal to their fears. The 
party who by their blindness and obstinacy have created 
this impression, are in fact the worst foes of law and order, 
and the real cause of the difficulties out of which they have 
made so much party capital. We disclaim all sympathy 
with lawlessness, whatever be the excuses urged in its behalf, 
but in judging of its moral fault it is impossible to put out 
of consideration the circumstances under which it has 
been called forth. In the interests of society, it is better 
to submit to bad laws until they are repealed, unless 
they be such as interfere with the sacred rights of con- 
science. But to place such resistance in the same category 
as fraud, or theft, or other crimes against the moral code 
as well as against statute law, is to confuse the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. 

This is our answer to those who deny that the Crimes 
Act is a measure of coercion. The statement was made 
by the Government in the course of discussions on the Bill, 
and though events have abundantly demonstrated the 
falsehood of the plea, it is repeated as confidently as ever. 
Let us try and take it to pieces. What is coercion? Is it 
not the punishment of acts which would not be offences under 
the ordinary law by extra-judicial and arbitrary methods ? 
Has the Criminal Amendment Act done this or not? Take 
the acts for which men are thrust into prison. Mr. 
Snelling, the working men’s delegate, is one of its latest 
victims. What crime has he committed? He has been 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for some excited 
speeches which may possibly be construed into sedition. 
Will any one venture to say that such a savage exercise of 
power would have been possible in this country? We doubt 
whether he could have been convicted. at all, and the 
magistrates who had so far outraged public feeling as to 
visit such an offence with such a penalty would assuredly 
have had to answer for their abuse of power. For what 
we wish especially to put to those who tell us that the Act 
provides only for the punishment of crime is this—is 
extravagant and unwise speech acrime ? A misdemeanour 
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it may be—an offence against the law, which must be put 
down, it is; but a crime is something very different. 
Englishmen have always been slow to repress freedom of 
speech, and they, especially those of them who are of the 
Liberal party, will surely be very slow to reverse their old 
policy on this point. 

The tone in which the sentence on Mr. Snelling was pro- 
nounced strengthens our case. He was told that he was 
to be punished thus as a warning to other itinerant agita- 
tors. If this means anything, it means that he was to 
suffer for being an itinerant agitator. But when and how 
did this come to be an indictable offence? There was a 
time when those men of light and leading in the Unionist 
ranks—the two members for Birmingham—vwere itinerant 
agitators, and if the men who are now imprisoning poor 
Snelling could have had their way then, both Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Chamberlain would have shared his fate. Mr. 
Bright seems to have forgotten the experiences of those 
days, indeed to have forgotten everything but his dislike to 
the Irish and his distrust of Mr. Gladstone. But Mr. 
Chamberlain must have a short memory indeed if he can 
be so oblivious of the insults and the taunts which were 
heaped upon him little more than two years ago. Itinerant 
agitators indeed! What great reform has been secured 
without the services of men who answer to this description. 
They prepared the way for all changes in our representation, 
they cast down the strongholds of Protection, they secured 
the abolition of Church Rates, they roused the agricultural 
population by the ‘‘ Three acres and a cow’ cry. Nay, on 
the other hand, the “‘ great and good Lord Selborne” was 
himself an itinerant agitator in Wales, and indulged in talk 
as dangerous to public peace. ‘The repression of public 
agitation is coercion. There are circumstances which may 
make it wise. Not the less is it coercion. 

On the second point, of “extra-judicial and arbitrary 
methods,” it is unnecessary to enlarge. Not a few have 
been deceived by the term “‘ resident magistrates”’ applied 
to those who are invested with abnormal power in the trial 
of these cases. They fancy that they are of the same 
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calibre as the stipendiary magistrates in this country. Un- 
fortunately there are comparatively few who take the 
trouble to inquire for themselves, or they would soon learn 
the fallacy of such an idea. Resident magistrates in 
Ireland may be destitute of legal or other qualifications, 
and in the case of some of those who have made themselves 
notorious in the recent prosecutions it has been conclusively 
shown that, if the object was to secure an impartial trial, 
they were notoriously unfit for their office. The so-called 
trials have been a shock to all our ideas of justice, but 
nothing better was to be expected from dependents on the 
Government of the day, who looked for promotion to the 
Castle and were naturally desirous to secure its favour. 

What then? Are we, it may be asked, only to listen to 
counsels of despair, and consent to a base surrender to a 
lawless faction of a troublesome nation? That is the issue 
to which we shall undoubtedly come if we persevere in the 
policy of the present Government. It has always been the 
party which refused every concession until the time for 
arrangement had passed which, in the end, has made the 

-most complete and ignominious surrender. History ever 
repeats itself, and we have no doubt that, should the oppor- 
tunity occur, it will repeat itself in thiscase too. The hope 
of a wise settlement of this question is not in a party which, 
having driven the people to frenzy by its acts of high- 
handed despotism, is sure, sooner or later, to start back in 
panic from the work of its hands, and in an hour of despera- 
tion, to grant even more than the measures which they 
have denounced with such vehemence and passion. 

The question cannot remain for ever open; all the signs 
of the times indicate that it will not remain open long. The 
one point to be determined is by whom shall it be settled, 
and as a preliminary to that, in what ‘spirit is it to be 
settled ? We have been told, on high authority, that the 
old party distinctions are obliterated, and obliterated be- 
cause Tories have become so Liberal or even Radical, that 
it would be unfair to attribute to them their old tendencies. 
It is not easy to discover the reasons for this comfortable 
persuasion, which, in truth, does not exist except in certain 
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Unionist circles. It is impossible to follow the discussions 
in Parliament, even on questions outside the range of party 
politics without seeing the presence of two opposite ten- 
dencies—one towards the maintenance of privilege and the 
defence of the vested rights of classes, the other towards 
the assertion of popular right—as clearly and distinctly 
marked. The question is, by which of these shall the Irish 
settlement be shaped. If it is desired that the old lines 
on which Ireland has been governed shall, as far as pos- 
sible, be maintained, then by all means let it be left in the 
hands of the party whose one thought will be for the 
interests of landlords and the old English garrison. But 
surely sound policy would teach us that no settlement will 
have any chance of stability unless it be in harmony with 
the wishes of the people, and that it ought, therefore, to 
be shaped mainly by the party which has popular sym- 
pathies. 


——__+2 oo 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue approaching conflict in the Baptist Union can be 
regarded with satisfaction by none but the enemies either 
of Nonconformity or of Christianity itself. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that numbers of the most earnest 
and devoted among the Baptist laity are doing their utmost 
to avert this fratricidal strife. They are making their 
appeal to Mr. Spurgeon, for he alone can prevent what 
threatens to be a positive disaster. If we venture to add a 
word in support of their earnest remonstrance, it is because 
we feel that the interests of Evangelical religion as well as 
of Christian freedom are menaced, and that the question, 
therefore, is one which concerns others beside those who 
belong to the Union which is immediately affected. Far 
be it from us to suggest that there is nothing in the state 
of theological opinion, or in the drift both of doctrine and 
practice in many quarters, to awaken the most earnest 
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anxiety of all who are concerned for the spread of vital 
godliness in the country. With the pleasant optimism 
which refuses to admit the existence of evil tendencies in 
order that it may escape the unpleasant duty of resisting 


them, we have as little sympathy as with the false but 


specious ery of liberty which so rapidly passes into an in- 
difference to the vital truths of the gospel. But our Divine 
Master Himself has given us a warning against the indis- 
criminating zeal which, in its desire to get rid of the tares, 
would root up the wheat with them. 

We are not prepared to brand every variation from the 
theological phraseology or thought of former ages as a 
heresy, still less to believe that the best way of contending 
against the error which we deplore is to meet with stern 
and unsympathetic denunciation. It may be that between 
Mr. Spurgeon and the Council of the Baptist Union, with 
whose general view we are in sympathy, there is a wide 
difference on such points, but the question is whether it is 
of such a character as to necessitate the separation which 
is imminent. 

It cannot be on vital doctrine, seeing that there is no 
reason to suspect that any change has taken place in the 
theology of either party since last April, when Mr. Spurgeon 
invited the Rey. C. Williams, then President of the Union, 
to address the students at the Metropolitan College, and, in 
introducing him, laid special emphasis on his official 
character, in which he heartily welcomed him. Among 
those who find themselves so reluctantly compelled to take 
sides in this controversy, and to range themselves in 
opposition to Mr. Spurgeon, are some to whom he has 
extended his confidence and affection, some even who 
are in much closer theological sympathy with him than 
with many of their present associates, and others who, if 
they dissent from some points in his Calvinism, are as 
firmly attached to those doctrines of grace which are at 
the root of Calvinism as even he can be. Can it be wise, 
and conducive to the defence or progress of the common 
faith, in harmony with a true idea of Christian brother- 
hood, or above all, to the glory of our Divine Lord, that he 
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should be utterly oblivious of the innumerable points of 
unity, and publicly separate himself from those with whom 
he has so long been ‘in close fellowship, simply because they 
cannot accept his view as to the present condition of the 
Congregational and Baptist ministry, and make it the basis. 
of some definite action on the part of the Union ? 

It may be said that this does not cover the whole of the 
controversy, and that there are substantial doctrinal 
differences between the two parties. An obvious answer is 
that, whatever these be, they have not originated in the 
last twelve months, that Mr. Spurgeon has long understood 
the position of his friends, and they have understood his, 
and that, if they have been able to live in union before, there 
is no reason why they should be severed now. There are, 
doubtless, two schools of Evangelical theology, but this is 
no new thing in the ecclesiastical world, and it is not 
evident why these two should not continue to dwell and 
work together in peace. The separation to which they seem 
to be drifting under the influence of present events would 
be a discredit, and assuredly would be injurious to much 
which both parties are desirous to conserve. Those from the 
outside who are urging it on, will find themselves mistaken 
as to the results, should they unfortunately succeed. It is 
simply impossible to force all Evangelical thought into the 
narrow groove which the Evangelical party in the Estab- 
lished Church have fashioned. It is, however, curious, 
to say the least, to find those who are untroubled by the 
presence of Sacramentarianism and Rationalism in their 
own church, so zealous for the purification of Dissent. 





It is one of the misfortunes of theological controversy, 
especially when it affects the status of a pastor and his 
relations to his church, that the personal element is so apt 
to intrude into it and to obscure the real issue. Thus we 
find Mr. Halsey protesting with a quite unnecessary earnest- 
ness that he does not mean to take his creed from Mr. 
Rogers or Mr. Newman Hall. Nothing could be cheaper 
than such a declaration, since no one desires to curtail his 
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liberty or fetter his independence. For myself I have not 
hitherto pronounced any opinion on Mr. Halsey’s creed. I 
have no means of knowing what it is, and if I had I have 
no authority to constitute myself an arbiter of his faith. 
My intervention in this controversy, as will be seen by a 
reference to the last number, was due entirely to an un- 
warranted use of my name, and the consequent necessity, 
as I felt it, of making my position clear. I could not do 
otherwise. I had been contending as best as I could for 
liberty in Christ Jesus, and I should not only have 
neutralized my whole reasoning, but have laid myself and 
the liberty which I advocate open to crushing rejoinders if 
I had left it to be supposed that what I really argued for 
was freedom to reject Christ altogether. My object was 
not to pronounce in Mr. Halsey’s case, but to repudiate the 
suggestion that my idea of Christian liberty practically 
meant indifference to Christian belief. Disclaiming all 
idea of pronouncing as to the truth of the allegations made 
by the minority in the Anerley church, I protested only 
against the attempt to represent them as secondary matters, 
about which there might be legitimate differences of opinion 
in Congregational churches. 


This is the point at issue, from which attention must not 
be diverted by any personal questions. Mr. Halsey him- 
self states it in a somewhat different form when he says 
that he is a ‘“ Congregationalist in polity, not in creed.” 
It would not be easy for him to mark more clearly the dis- 
tinction between himself and historic Congregationalism. 
Of course he has a right to describe himself by what name 
he thinks best, but in the statement just cited he separates 
himself from Congregationalism as it is known to the 
Church and the world. Of all systems it is the one in 
which it is the least possible to divorce the polity from the 
creed, since in fact the one is built up on the other. 
Congregationalism starts with the principle that a Church 
of Christ consists of believers in Christ, and all its claims 
on behalf of that Church rest on that fundamental sup- 
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position. Everything depends, therefore, on the belief in 
Christ. If Christ be not risen, if He be not Saviour and 
God, then our foundations are swept away, and our church 
system is nothing. Of course, if men choose to gather 
themselves into societies for theological inquiry, benevolent 
work or religious worship, and to describe them as Con- 
gregational churches, because they retain a self-governing 
power, they have a perfect right to do it. So has a 
Methodist preacher a right to describe himself as a General, 
and his daughter as ‘‘ La Marechale,” and his entire array 
asan Army. But however high-sounding the titles, he nas 
not created general, or staff, orarmy. Soa Congregational 
church which has no Saviour to trust, no Jesus to preach 
as Christ and Lord, has lost its title to the name of a 
Congregational Church. That is the principle which we 
have always maintained, and shall always continue to 
maintain. Why our assertion of it should be resented as 
though it were an infraction of the rights of other people is 
what we cannot comprehend. Surely we are at least as 
much entitled to hold fast by the idea of Congregationalism 
which has stood the storm and stress of centuries, as 
others have to set up a new Congregationalism of their 
own. The Congregationalism which has won for itself a 
place in this nation is a Congregationalism with a creed 
which is interwoven with its institutions, and essential to 
its very existence. 


The correspondence between the Committee of Privileges 
of the Wesleyan Conference and the Earl of Harewood 
is extremely suggestive. This Committee has had the 
audacity to remonstrate with one of the great proprietors 
of the soil of England on the treatment to which Wesleyans 
are subjected on his estate. Being free Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century, they were credulous enough to suppose 
that liberty to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience was one of their rights as citizens, 
and that they had only to appeal to the Earl of Harewood, 
a Protestant nobleman, to get rid of the obstructions to its 
exercise which exist in certain villages on his estate. They 
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have been bitterly disappointed. His lordship does not 
even attempt to meet their case, but is content to return the 
most curt acknowledgment of their letter without a solitary 
word of comment. The most bitter enemy of the landlord 
class could desire nothing better than this. Such a wilful 
rushing on self-destruction, recalling the madness of the 
Gadarene swine, seems possible only to the members of 
privileged classes who are out of touch with all modern 
ideas. The value of such a contribution to the study of 
some current questions is not to be easily calculated. It 
may help to convey to some minds an idea of the obnoxious 
character of landlord absolutism, even where the land- 
lord himself is a fair and even high-minded man. Lord 
Harewood is either unable to appreciate the intensity of 
the sentiment he has so wantonly aroused, or he is prepared 
to defy it at all costs. He has thus forced into notice ques- 
tions which every wise friend of his order would desire to 
keep out of view altogether. The extreme theory of the 
landlord’s rights can only be maintained in these times by 
a careful observance of those limitations upon its exercise 
which common sense and a consideration for others would 
alike impose. The owner of large estates who abuses his 
power by seeking to exclude from his property all religious 
deuominations but his own, and who thus constitutes him- 
self a dictator of the faith and worship of his tenants, 
damages both his class and his church. His implied claim 
is intolerable, and is sure to be resented by the community 
at large, to the injury of the very interests he is most 
anxious to promote. 


The object lesson which the Earl of Harewood has 
thought it wise to give the nation on the evils of a system 
which invests a few landed magnates with such enormous 
power, is all the more impressive from the fact that the 
Wesleyan Methodists are the victims of his rule. They 
have often been the recipients of the honied compliments 
and flatteries of the Church and Tory party, who have 
separated in the most invidious style between them and 
other Nonconformists. The action of great Tory landlords, 
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such as the Prime Minister and the Earl of Harewood, will 
help them to appraise these flatteries at their true figure. The 
‘religious Dissenters” have as little to expect at the hands 
of these representatives of prerogative as their “ political”’ 
brethren. It is, indeed, with the religious work of our 
Wesleyan friends that the great Yorkshire Earl claims to 
meddle. They have a chapel or at least a meeting-place, 
but they must not open it at hours of which he does not 
approve, and these are the customary hours of public 
worship. His church is open then, and with it they must 
not be allowed to interfere. They may have preaching 
services if they will, but they must not celebrate the 
sacraments. Such is their landlord’s will, and who are 
they that they should dare to dispute it. In short, on this 
estate they may be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the State Church, which is also Lord Harewood’s, but 
to a higher office than this they must not aspire. Could 
there be a stronger argument in favour of the aggressiveness 
of political Dissent? If this is the way in which the 
friends of the State Church are treated, the position of its 
enemies may possibly be preferable. Certainly it could not 
well be worse. It would not be possible to snub even 
Congregationalists more decidedly, and they might at least 
have the satisfaction of regarding such conduct as an act 
of self-defence against natural enemies. Seriously, this 
insolent assumption of a man who has not a solitary 
qualification for such an office except the possession of a 
great estate, to order his neighbours when to worship and 
how to worship, to decide to what church they shall belong 
and what sacraments they shall observe, savours too much 
of the Middle Ages to be endurable to-day. Lord Harewood 
must have forgotten in what century he is living. It 
certainly is not for us to complain of him. He is doing 
our work more effectually than we could do it ourselves. 
A few more such defenders of the Church, and the repre- 
sentative of The Pall Mall Gazette would not find it 
necessary to ask Mr. Bradlaugh whether he thought the 
cause of Disestablishment was advancing or not. 
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The vote in favour of the Oaths Bill is one of the most 
painfully significant which has been given in Parliament 
for many a day. It is only a few years ago since the Tories 
were calling heaven and earth to witness that the passing 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Affirmation Bill would be a deadly blow 
to true religion; since Mr. Thomas Lea was administering 
unctuous rebukes to the Congregational Union for daring to 
interfere in a political issue, and to pass a resolution in 
favour of extending to unbelievers the same political free- 
dom which they had claimed for themselves ; since Tory 
orators, up and down the country everywhere, were making 
use of Mr. Bradlaugh’s name as the one bogie which 
could alarm, for example, such excellent Liberals as 
Cornwall Nonconformists. It is curious now to remember 
how often one met at that time up and down the country with 
men generally esteemed perfectly sound politicians, who 
would gravely tell us that they were Liberals on every 
question except the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh by the 
passing of the Affirmation Bill. One incident in connection 
with this Tory device we shall not easily forget. During 
the election campaign of 1885 it was our misfortune to 
have to address an excited assemblage at Tunbridge Wells 
on Disestablishment. In the crowded audience was a large 
and hostile element, which, from the outset, showed a deter- 
mination to be obstreperous. Our excellent friend, Rev. 
William Guest, was called on to commence the meeting 
with prayer, but he no sooner came to the front for that 
purpose than he was saluted with a wild howl of ‘ Brad- 
laugh, Bradlaugh.” The policy of the Church defenders 
was to identify Dissent with Mr. Bradlaugh. What a 
miserable farce it all looks now in the face of such a 
majority as Mr. Bradlaugh secured for his second reading. 
It must be remembered that the Tories helped largely to 
swell that majority, and that the Tory Government could 
have defeated the measure if such had been their desire. 
On the contrary, they looked on, and some of them growled, 
but offered no serious resistance, while their followers con- 
ceded to Mr. Bradlaugh what they had so contumeliously 
refused to Mr. Gladstone. What has wrought this extra- 
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ordinary change? If there were any reason to believe that 
there had been a conversion to sound principle, it would 
have been a subject for hearty congratulation. But he must 
be credulous indeed who has any such belief. Who can 
doubt, indeed, that if Mr. Gladstone were in office again, 
and it were possible to use this Bill as an instrument for 
annoying him and sowing dissensions among his followers, 
the Tories would have recourse to all their old tacties for 
the purpose of defeating it, and so weakening his power ? 
This is the kind of conduct which brings politics into con- 
tempt. Strange to say, there are always well-meaning men 
who, uninstructed by experience, are ready to enter into 
these questionable confederacies, and it is to them they owe 
their success. We see it in the case of Ireland to-day, only 
that in it the deceivers are trusted after the exposure of the 
fraud. The Liberals are taunted with an indifference to 
law and order, and the men who thus taunt them a little 
more than two years ago were themselves in league with 
the party which they now denounce as guilty of all tlie 
wickedness charged in ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime,” and so far 
fulfilled their part of the unprincipled compact that they 
allowed the Coercion Act to lapse, and became the apologists 
for the men convicted of the Maamtrasna murder. We 
welcome the Oaths Bill on religious far more than on 
political grounds. The profanity of the present mode of 
administration is something revolting, and we have not the 
slightest belief in the argument by which it is sustained. 
We would have the bearing of false witness be punished 


just as perjury is punished now, and the deterrent effect’ 


would not be appreciably reduced. 


The announcement that Earl Granville will preside at a 
public dinner to Mr. Chamberlain reads like a revival of 
the better traditions of our public life. It is, indeed, a 
non-political dinner, but it is not a dinner to a non- 
politician. Mr. Chamberlain, wherever he is, is the most 
powerful force in the Unionist ranks. We know the senti- 
ment is not popular among our own friends, but if they 
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would ask themselves why it is so unwelcome, and would 
be candid, they would have to admit that its sting is in its 
truth. It is more difficult to condone the opposition of any 
other of the dissentient chiefs, because there is no other 
(with the doubtful exception of Mr. Brigkt) who has been 
so disappointing, or who has contributed so much to the 
present condition of the party. We all reconciled our- 
selves speedily enough to the secession of Lord Hartington ; 
and so it has been the fashion (one which we have always 
deprecated) to compliment him at the expense of his much 
abler, and, as we believe, quite as conscientious ally. We 
have disapproved Mr. Chamberlain’s action as much as any 
of our friends, and we have not failed to say so, even while 
we have condemned the mode of attack upon him. But 
nothing can blind us to the fact that to him the Liberal 
Unionists are indebted for any hold they retain over 
radical politicians in the ranks of the seceders. Lord 
Granville, on the other hand, is a tried and trusty friend 
of our veteran chief, and his presence at a banquet to so 
distinguished a foe may, we hope, be taken as a sign that 
these political differences do not affect personal relations 
as much as appears to the outside world. 


Assuredly the work which Mr. Chamberlain has done in 
America has been well done, and he is deserving of all 
honour for the ability he has shown in so handling a very 
difficult question as to satisfy the jealous susceptibilities of 
the opposing parties. The bitterness with which he was 
assailed by Mr. Labouchere is lacking alike in patriotism 
and in sagacity. If we are to judge by the conduct of these 
gentlemen it might appear as though magnanimity had 
no place in political life. It may seem useless, therefore, 
to remonstrate with them on the want of generosity and 
grace in such unworthy attempts to depreciate and annoy 
a former political associate. But it is strange that so 
acute a man as Mr. Labouchere does not see that they are 
short-sighted and impolitic in the last degree. The men 
who have thus lost sight of every other consideration in 
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their desire to injure Mr. Chamberlain, and who carried 
that feeling so far as to nibble at the cost of an embassy 
whose success should have been desired by every true 
patriot, have injured themselves, not him. There is nothing 
which Englishmen resent more than this spirit, and there 
could not be a more striking practical condemnation of it 
than Lord Granville’s consent to preside at the con- 
gratulatory banquet. 


There is something pathetic in the death of Mr. James 
Clarke in the midst of a controversy in which The Christian 
World has been brought into such prominence. For the 
journal was so intimately identified with the editor, was so 
entirely the creation of bis own genius, was so true a reflec- 
tion of his own views and tendencies, that it was not easy 
to separate between them. Tor ourselves, however, we 
prefer here to consider the man rather than the editor. 
No doubt it was as an editor that his ability was manifest, 
but it is certainly possible to confine ourselves to a brief 
notice of his personal qualities without a discussion of his 
strength and weakness as an editor. No considerations of 
personal friendship would restrain ua from expressing our 
dissent from teaching which we judged erroneous; but, on 
the other hand, we should never be forgetful of the high 
qualities of a man because we disapproved of some of his 
opinions. For Mr. Clarke we had a sincere affection based 
on an intimate knowledge extending over many years. 
His theological tendencies had been determined long before 
our acquaintance began, and they were widely divergent 
from ours. We often differed in opinion, but we were 
never alienated in feeling. We could not but feel that even 
what we esteemed his errors were partly due to a reaction 
from his early training in one of the narrowest of narrow 
schools, and were partly the defects of his own higher 
qualities—his fearless independence, his exaggerated re- 
pugnance to authority, his ardent love of truth and liberty, 
his chivalrous sympathy with the weaker cause. Where 
he was best known he was most loved. There need be no 
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higher tribute to his personal excellence. He was a man 
of warm and generous nature, singularly loyal in his per- 
sonal attachments and friendships, and winning the affec- 
tions of others by a kind of magnetic attraction which it 
was not easy for those brought into close contact with him 
to resist. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Personal Remembrances of Sir Frederick Pollock. Two volumes. 
(Macmillan and Co.) There are some books which are above, others 
which are below, criticism. It would be unfair to Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock to class these ‘‘ Remembrances ” among either of these. It is by 
no means & contemptible book, but it is certainly one which would 
neither tempt nor repay the exercise of the critical faculty. Perhaps 
it is not entitled to praise much higher than that of being a lively, 
gossiping book with a great deal of good sense and right feeling. Sir 
Frederick is a man who has had large opportunities of seeing the 
world, and of seeing it also under different aspects, and if he is not 
remarkable for breadth of sympathy or liberality of view, he has at 
all events the art of telling us in a frank and easy way, a good deal 
that interests as to the men he has met and the things he has seen. 
He is the son of one who for many years held a distinguished posi- 
tion at the bar and the House of Commons, and was for a long time 
one of the legal luminaries of the Tory party, by whom he was 
ultimately promoted to the office of Lord Chief Baron, which he 
filled with considerable distinction. Sir Frederick himself attained 
a certain position at the bar, and afterwards became the Queen’s 
Remembrancer, whatever the functions of that peculiar office may 
be. As may be supposed, therefore, he has known a good deal 
of various classes of men, and he is able so to reproduce his 
recollections as, at least, to interest his readers. He has all sorts 
of anecdotes, anecdotes of the bar, and of the revising courts in 
which he was a barrister, political anecdotes and society anecdotes, 
and on the whole they are fairly told. We cannot do better, in order 
both to interest our readers and to give a true idea of the book, than 
by quoting some of them. The following comedy of mistakes at a bar 
dinner is sufficiently amusing : 

** On taking my place, for the first time, as junior at the bottom of 
the circuit mess-table, I found Warren and his friend Q sitting 
close to me. Warren was then in the early enjoyment of his well- 

deserved literary reputation, as the author of the ‘ Diary of a Late 
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Physician,’ and was fully conscious of that and all other claims to 
notice and recognition. He was a thoroughly good-natured person, 
always ready to join in the laugh against himself, and indeed to repeat 
things which most people would have been contented to let alone. 
He was an admirable mimic, and fond of displaying his accomplish- 
ments in that line, which made him acceptable as a very amusing 
companion ; but he lived at that time in an atmosphere of toucly self: 
esteem and vanity, the influences of which not unfrequently made 
themselves felt. On this occasion, as a certain ancient and formal 
waiter was slowly going round the table at the end of dinner, and col- 
lecting the dinner money from the men in order as they sat, Dundas 
left his seat to go away, and in passing me said, ‘ Please pay for me 
now; I have to attend an early consultation, and that ridiculous per- 
son will not come out of his regular course to take my money.’ No 
sooner had Dundas left the room than Warren said to me, ‘ Did Mr. 
Dundas call me a ridiculous person?’ I made some hasty answer, 
less cautious perhaps than it might have been, being still engaged over 
the dinner bill, to some such effect as that he could hear what had 
been said as well as myself; and presently we all came away, for I 
seldom stayed at table myself after the bill was called and paid. Next 
morning Dundas told me that he had received a visit at his lodgings 
from Q——, as the bearer of a message from his friend Mr. Warren to 
demand an explanation of what he was supposed to have said of him 
just before leaving the dinner-room. Dundas experienced some diffi- 
culty in making out what the supposed offence was, but having done 
so, had none in disclaiming any intention to affront a gentleman with 
whom he was not personally acquainted, but of whose fame and abili- 
ties he was well aware, and so forth—all, no doubt, expressed in the 
courteous words and manner which belonged to himself. Upon this 
Q—— at once said that after what had been explained, he was now 
peifectly satisfied, as representing his friend Mr. Warren; but (as a 
climax of absurdity) he added, ‘It remains for me to ask, in my own 
name, whether your words in leaving the room were intended to apply 
to me?’ to which Dundas, in perfect astonishment, found no word to 
reply, except, ‘ Sir, until this moment I did not know that there was in 
rerum natura such a person as yourself; ’ and so the incident closed.” 

A quiet bit of satire, of which Sir Frederick is rather fond, is 
contained in the following story of Lady Olivia Sparrow, a well-known 
Evangelical light : 

“ During the Huntingdon race-week in August, which was attended 
by the members for the borough, a very handsome luncheon or early 
dinner was given by Lady Olivia Sparrow at her house at Brampton, 
which was full of every conceivable luxury. Now, Lady Olivia was 
conspicuous in the religious world, and Colonel Peel, after going over 
the house, slyly remarked to her upon the comforts with which she 
was herself surrounded. ‘ Yes,’ replied Lady Olivia, ‘there is the 
more to thank God for.’ ”’ 
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We have not often seen a better electioneering story than the 
following : 

‘Lord Stormont’s agent at a Norwich election found that an old 
friend and supporter had taken £4 from the other side to vote against 
him. He dilated to him upon the wickedness of changing sides, and 
added that he was a great fool too, for that he would have had £5 if he 
had stuck to his principles. The inconstant voter was penitent, and 
the agent went on to say, ‘ But it’s not too late for you to do the 
right thing. Give me that four pounds, and here’s a five pound for 
you,’ which was a good stroke of business for his employers.” 

We could easily multiply such extracts, for the book is full of racy 
stories, which for the most part have the advantage of novelty. We 
must content ourselves with the following sketch of a sermon by Bishop 
Wilberforce, preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, in 1864, during the agita- 
tion produced by the Essays and Reviews. It is contained in one of 
Sir Frederick’s letters to his father. 

‘Tt was a frightful sermon. He is engaged in a crusade to uphold 
the dogma of everlasting damnation in spite of the Privy Council. 
According to this Christian divine, the tenet in question is the choicest 
morsel of comfort in all religion; to doubt it is to question the good- 
ness and love of God in the tenderest point. It is the foundation of 
all hope, the corner-stone of charity. The face that one associates 
with courteous smiles and polished talk was deformed by fury. Hatred 
of his theological opponents glared from his eyes. His plump fingers 
seemed to be clawing at them. His whole appearance was trans- 
figured to what one may conceive as that of an old Dominican preach- 
ing the faith of the Holy Office. Humanity craved for it ; the expec- 
tation ef endless torment was always planted in the breasts of men. 
Even heathen antiquity required it. It was the one sound point in 
Paganism. . . . I don’t think the sermon was much liked by the con- 
gregation, and the Bishop would hardly have dared to preach it to the 
University congregation at the same place in the morning, I met the 

3ishop two or three days afterwardsin London. He said, ‘I saw you 

among my supporters at Cambridge on Sunday.’ I ventured to reply, 
‘IT am always glad of an opportunity of hearing your Lordship preach, 
but you must not count me among your supporters on this occa- 
sion.’ He rejoined, with his usual urbanity, ‘I know it well; I was 
watching your face all the time.’”’ 

It would not be easy to find a pleasanter book for a leisure hour. 
Sir Frederick is a man of wide culture, both of literary and scientific 
taste, and of considerable power of observation. He might very fairly 
be described as an agreeable rattle, and his talk was always amusing, 
sometimes instructive. There is no ill-nature in any of his remarks, 
and some of them are exceedingly shrewd. 


The New Judgment of Paris. Two Vols. By Puixie Lararcue. 
(Macmillan and Co.) This is not a long book, and yet it is impossible 
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to deny that it might have been made considerably shorter without 
affecting the clear development of the story, or diminishing the interest 
of the reader. Still we are not disposed to complain. A certain 
amount of padding is to be expected in every novel, and some of this 
is fair enough. In truth, there are some exquisite little bits scattered 
up and down in the conversations with which, though they may not 
be relevant to the story at all, we should not be inclined to dispense. 
There is an artistic and literary flavour about the talk which is not 
unpleasant, and it seems to us not improbable that some of the 
sketches are taken from life. The story, though with little excitement 
and no sensation, has still in it quite sufficient of action to maintain 
the interest of the reader. The title is taken from the title of a 
picture, but it is itself an inversion of the old Greek legend, i.e., one 
woman has to choose between three men, each of whom has a 
separate attraction for her. Her first choice was a mistake, and the 
correction of the mistake constitutes the great subject of the story. 
We shall not attempt to follow it in its windings, but it is fair 
to say that the tone of the book is healthy, and that it has a 
delicacy of thought and sublety of charm of which we are not 
fully conscious till we lay it down and review its characters and 
incidents. 


A Phyllis of the Sierras. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and Windus.) 
There is a crisp and breezy freshness about Bret Harte’s stories 
which constitutes an irresistible charm. ‘A Phyllis of the Sierras” 
is no exception. The interest of the tale begins with the first page, 
and is sustained to the last. 


One Traveller Returns. By Davip Curistre Murray and Henry 
Herman. (Chatto and Windus.) There is great beauty, both of 
thought and style, in this book, but while its power is unquestionable, 
we fancy it is too weirdlike in its character to be generally interesting. 
Still it is to be said that the story is laid at a time and amid scenes 
with which this supernatural element seems to be perfectly in accord. 
It is a story of the conflict between the old Druidism with its bar- 
barous temper, its cruel superstitions, its savage rites, and the new 
Christianity. It begins with the story of a murder of the Queen of 
the people who was singularly beloved, but was sacrificed by the 
Arch-Druid because of her conversion to Christianity. How she 
returns, and returns to bless the land is told in this narrative. The 
picture of the times and of the different forces at work in them is 
very striking, and perhaps the mysterious setting is necessary to 
give it completeness as serving to reproduce the atmosphere of myth 
and legend under whose shadow the people of those times lived. 


[We are compelled to reserve most of our Current Literature till 
next month, when additional space will be devoted to it.] 
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